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A s the Gditor Sees It ny. 





Many a student council conference includes 
as one of its main addresses a sermon on religion, 
generally, but not always, by a minister. (We 
have heard such talks made by very incompetent 
non-professionals and even students. } 

As a main address, such a topic is as out of 
place on a student council conference program 
as a talk on student council would be in a Sun- 
day morning worship service. We are not be- 
littling religion (we have for years been the presi- 
dent of a church board); we are emphasizing 
that the conference should center around the 
student council, its purpose (good citizenship, 
not good religion), organization, and activities. 

Vespers, and similar strictly religious pro- 
grams are perfectly in order, provided they do 
not detract from or interfere with the main 
theme of the program. 

While we are on the subject may we suggest 
that following a conference the president send a 
nice letter (not a mimeographed “throw-away”’) 
of appreciation to those adults who had im- 
portant parts as promoters, administrators, lead- 
ers, and speakers in the event. Often these adults 
serve at considerable personal expense and _ in- 
convenience. Not one of them—even professional 
speakers—-considers this event financially profit- 
able. An attractive personalized letter represents 
good old-fashioned courtesy, and also brings 
added respect. 


Another state supreme court has ruled that 
the Board of Education DOES have the right to 
set participation restrictions against students 
who are members of organizations banned by 
law. Ho, hum, won’t the secret society folks ever 
learn? 


Writes E. A. Thomas, Commissioner of the 
Kansas High School Activities Association and 
Editor of its Journal, “Through the years we 
have formulated a code of rules and regulations 
for the purpose of governing and guiding the 
various interschool activities, but more impor- 
tant than a code of ethics is an agreement upon 
principles and adherence to them. . . . It all boils 
down to the fact that only with the application 
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of the Golden Rule can anything approaching 
satisfaction be accomplished. A coach who seeks 
an advantage that he would consider unfair if it 
were used against him, needs to change his 
tactics and his attitude toward his fellow coaches 
if he expects to occupy a desirable place in their 
esteem of him as a man.” Well said! 


In answer to several queries: 34 states pro- 
hibit the “teaching of religion” in public schools; 
13 do not allow classroom prayer, and nine spe- 
cifically forbid repeating the Lord’s Prayer: 12 
require Bible reading, five others definitely per- 
mit it, and 10 do not permit it. In 15 states there 
are no laws or rulings concerning Bible reading. 


Recent graduates and former students of all 
high schools are widely scattered in training 
camps and in the armed services. Here is an op- 
portunity for a commendable job by the student 
council or other representative school group. It 
can easily send copies of school publications, 
records of school and local events, personal let- 
ters, snapshots, gifts, and similar items to these 
young men. How much such material would be 
enjoyed by them! 

Further, letters from these former students 
could, with proper editing to keep them “short 
and snappy. be published in the school’s news- 
paper. It is downright amazing that probably 
not one school paper in a hundred has capitalized 
on this potentially excellent source of news. 


Let’s keep in mind that (1) student interest 
is the proper starting point for the organization 
of a school club, and (2) teacher interest is the 
proper starting point for sponsor competency. 
Both of these interests are basic to club success. 
Tradition, of the “We-have-always-had-such-and- 
such-a-club” type, does not represent or even im- 
ply either kind of interest. 


Remember that SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is 
always looking for good pictures. A “good” pic- 
ture is one which, first, represents a worthwhile 
idea, and, second, can be reproduced for maga- 
zine presentation. Many of your yearbook illus- 
trations are quite suitable. So let’s have ’em! 
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A student council should be the result of co-operative enterprise on the part 
of the whole school—every student in school should be presented. 


R For Sick Couneils 


asking such questions as, “How can we 

have a good student council?” At student 
council conventions, one topic sure to be listed 
on the program is some variant of “Developing 
an effective student council.” When student coun- 
cil members have an opportunity at workshops 
to question consultants, someone always says, 
“Our student council doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. We don’t do very much, and the students 
don’t have any respect for us. What can we do?” 
It is logical to assume that this business of try- 
ing to improve the work and effectiveness of the 
student council is quite common; it may be as- 
sumed that more school councils than like to ad- 
mit it have the problem of trying desperately to 
do a good job and to convince the student body 
and faculty that what they—the council—are do- 
ing is, in some way, important to the school. 
Some letters are almost pitiful in their plaintive 
appeal to someone—anyone—to help them be 
the effective organization they want and ought 
to be. The trouble, however, is that it is well- 
nigh impossible to diagnose at long range. It is 
somewhat akin to calling the doctor and saying, 
“Doctor, I’m sick. What’s wrong with me and 
how can I be cured?” Any doctor would have 
to have more than such sketchy information be- 
fore he would hazard a diagnosis. Thus, anyone, 
being asked what is wrong with a student coun- 
cil, would have to have more, and much more 


AY YEAR LONG, letters pour into the office 
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munity, also. 
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significant, information. How are members 
elected? What kind of activities do you sponsor? 
What kind of restrictions do you impose on can- 
didates for council membership? Are the faculty 
behind you? If not, why not? What are your 
aims? How about publicity? Anyone attempting 
to “cure a sick council” would have to ask these 
and other, more searching questions before sug- 
gesting a “cure.” Any advice will have to be 
somewhat general; a specific diagnosis will have 
to await a personal, complete, on-the-spot exami- 
nation. 


What are you trying to do? 


Perhaps your student council is not effective 
because you, the council members, do not know 
what you want nor what you are trying to do. 
Perhaps you have never submitted the question 
of objectives to the student body, asking for their 
ideas on what you ought to be doing. It is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that you, a student council, can 
be effective unless you know in what direction 
you want to go. Any tourist should know well in 
advance where he is going, what route he plans 
to take, where he will stay, and approximately 
when he expects to arrive. It is just as important 
for the student council to plan its work in view 
of what it wants to do and what it hopes to ac- 
complish. 

Aims and objectives don’t just happen but 
must be thought out carefully and with infinite 
pains. Meetings should be held with the student 
body both in general assemblies and in home 
rooms; conferences should be held with the fac- 
ulty and administration so that the council is 
well aware of what the rest of the school wants 
and expects from the council. The aims of thou- 
sands of high school student councils through- 
out the country will vary just about as much as 
the different schools vary. Each school must de- 
termine for itself what it wants the council to 
do, but there are some basic objectives for every 
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student council, no matter where it is located. 
The literature in this field is excellent and should 
be read carefully, when the council tries to be 
more effective by planning its course of action 
in line with stated aims and objectives, as de- 
termined by students, faculty, and administra- 
tion.! 


The student council ought to know, at the 
very start, the areas in which it may and may not 
operate.? | have stated on many occasions that 
much trouble and misunderstanding can be 
avoided if the student council knows, at the very 
beginning, that there are three areas of authority 
in the school: 1. The area in which the student 
council may operate, almost on its own. 2. The 
area in which it works in conjunction and co- 
operation with the faculty and administration. 
3. The area which is the sole province of the 
faculty and administration. It appears to me 
that much of the friction which bothers and frus- 
trates is due to the fact that student councils at- 
tempt to operate in fields which are the proper 
concern of the principal and his staff. If a stu- 
dent council knows in advance what it is trying 
to do and has a clear conception of its aims, 
there is little likelihood that it will become con- 
fused about the areas in which it ought to exert 
its main influence. 


Finally, the student council ought to know 
that it is a student organization in which co- 
operation is much more important than competi- 
tion. In almost any school activity the spirit of 
competition seems to keep it going; students are 
always trying to “beat” some other student or 
group of students. Not so in the student council. 
Here is an organization which co-operates with 
every person and every organization in_ the 
school; it competes with no one and helps every- 
one. If councils will stop trying to compete with 
other organizations and work in an atmosphere 
of co-operation, the chances. are good that few 
misunderstandings will develop and mutual trust 
and accord will result. But students have to know 
beforehand, in advance, what the council is and 
what it is trying to do before such a situation can 
be realized. It all goes back to the original state- 


1 Read the following articles in THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals: 
“What Are the Functions of the Student Council in the 
Secondary School?’’ by Gerald M. Van Pool and George 
E. Mathes, March, 1951. 
“What is the Function of the Student Council in the Sec- 
dary school?” by James H. Johnson and Gerald M. Van 
Pool, March, 1952. 
“What Are the Aims and Objectives of the Student Coun- 
cil?’ by Donald |. Wood and Gerald M. Van Pool, April, 
1953. 
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ment: a student council has to have definite, 
clear-cut objectives if it expects to amount to 
anything in the school. It cannot hope, ever, to 
be an instrument for good, an example of an 
outstanding student organization, unless it knows 
what it is, what it is trying to do, the areas in 
which it may operate, and that the spirit of co- 
operation is more important than the spirit of 
competition. 


How is your council organized? 


Much of the trouble which student councils 
encounter is due to the type of organization they 
have.’ In some schools, the council is most in- 
formal—probably a student committee which 
meets “whenever there is any business.” Or it 
may be simply a group of students which the 
principal calls upon for help and advice if he 
feels that they will have something to offer. In 
some most extreme cases, it might be students 
actually appointed by the principal—a_ process 
in which the student body has had nothing what- 
ever to say. On the other extreme, the council 
may be top-heavy with organization. Some coun- 
cils have a constitution which runs to seven or 
eight mimeographed pages and which provides 
for such items as supreme court, president’s cabi- 
net, two-house legislature, district attorneys, sher- 
iffs, “traffic tickets,” and the like. Somewhere 
between these two extremes the happy medium 
can be found. 


The best kind of student organization is that 
type which actually works best. No school should 
attempt to copy exactly the form used in some 
other school; because it works in one school is 
no guarantee that it will work in another. Every 
school should set up its own, rather simple form 
of operation. If your student council does not 
work, it may be that you ought to change your 
set-up. 

Every student council should be the result 
of co-operative enterprise on the part of the 
whole school. A student council is not going to 
work if the principal announces, for example, in 
the assembly on Friday, “I believe that we ought 
to have a student council in this school and I 
have drawn up the plan of operation. Next Mon- 


2 Read “The Three A’s of the Student Council’ by Gerald’ 
M. Van Pool in School Activities, February, 1951. 

3 Read Chapter IV, ‘Types of Council Organization” in The 
Student Council, by Dr. Harry C. McKown. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. $3.50 
per copy. Also, Chapter IV, ‘Organizing the Student 
Council’’ in The Student Council in the Secondary School, 
published by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
Bc. $1.50 per copy. 
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day we will put that plan into effect.” This may 
be somewhat exaggerated but it gives an inkling 
of how some councils were probably started. It 
is not the purpose of this article to tell any school 
how to organize a council but simply to state 
that a council is almost invariably doomed to 
failure unless the whole school had some part 
in deciding that there should be a council and 
then helped plan its method of operation.‘ 


Every student in the school must be repre- 
sented and must feel his representation. There 
are some schools in which freshmen, for example, 
are not allowed to take part in elections or are 
reduced to the status of third class citizens. Some 
students have said that, because there are so 
many freshmen, each one should be allowed only 
one-half a vote! “Why, they could out-vote us 
seniors on anything we proposed.” In still other 
schools, only upperclassmen can hold office. In 
still others, only those students who have paid 
their “poll tax” or bought an activity ticket, etc., 
are allowed to take part in student council activi- 
ties. In other words, instead of trying to get as 
many students into student council activities as 
is humanly possible, these schools have spent 
their time and energy in trying to find means by 
which some students could be kept out of things 
and discouraged from taking part. 


Another fault in some student council organi- 
zations which helps to bring on trouble and dis- 
content is the fact that membership requirements 
are too high.* Many of us are guilty of stating 
on innumerable occasions, “We work with only 
the finest students in school. We get the cream 
of the student body.” This may or may not be 
true, but this kind of thinking is one of the 
causes of trouble and one of the reasons some 
student councils do not have much effect on the 
life of the school. As I have pointed out many 
times, the main business of the student council 
is the teaching and the practice of good citizen- 
ship. And this means good citizenship for every- 
one in the school—not just for the best students. 
Not just for the “cream.” It means that the stu- 
dent council is an organization of and for every- 
one and that everyone ought to have some share 
in its operations. How can we justify requiring 
a B average, or an outstanding citizenship rec- 
ord, or a nearly-perfect attendance record, or the 
recommendation of the faculty, or other restric- 
tions if we honestly believe that the student 


1 Read the last two references again 
5 Read “Requirements for Student Council Membership’ by 
Gerald M. Van Pool, School Activities, October, 1950 
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council should teach citizenship and that citizen- 
ship is for all? The reason many student coun- 
cils fail to make an impression on the student 
body is that the students believe that the student 
council is a “closed corporation,” a_ special 
clique, not for them but for only the select few 
with little or no meaning for the ordinary stu- 
dent. If your student council does not have the 
proper influence on the student body, perhaps 
your membership requirements are too high. 


Do you have a “Junior Gestapo” in your school? 


At a recent national conference, a boy said, 
in one of the discussion groups, “In our school, 
the student council is the secret police. We wear 
our badges pinned to the under side of our coat 
lapels and we report students to headquarters. 
No one knows who we are and when we may be 
making reports.” I was not in this particular 
group and cannot repeat exactly what was told 
him by the other delegates, but assume that it 
was “plenty.” The delegates were scandalized, as 
they had every right to be and yet, most unfor- 
tunately, the same thing is happening, to a some- 
what lesser degree, in thousands of high schools 
where student councils feel that their main mis- 
sion in life is to punish student offenders. One 
sponsor even told me that the student court and 
the student council are synonymous—there is no 
difference between the two! 

If your student council is ailing, it may be 
due to the fact that you are spending your time 
and energy trying to apprehend and punish stu- 
dent offenders. It may be that you have, in ef- 
fect, a “Junior Gestapo” which dissipates its 
energies in crime detection. May I say as force- 
fully as | can, that this kind of conduct and this 
type of activity have no place whatever in a stu- 
dent council program.® The student council is. a 
positive, a constructive organization and has no 
business wasting its time and energy in devising 
punishments for those who fall into their hands. 
And, anyway, how can you expect to secure the 
affection, respect, and co-operation you want 
from your fellow students if, on the one hand, 
you urge them to co-operate with you and on the 
other you slap them down if they don’t? You 
cannot legislate good citizenship! You cannot 
order a state of mind! 


What kind of activities do you promote? 


It is a foregone conclusion that if a student 
council is to command the respect of the student 


6 Read “Student Court Vs. Student Council Policy’’ by Gerald 
M. Van Pool, Clearing House, March, 1949 
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body and have the prestige to which it is en- 
titled, then it will have to do something impor- 
tant! This is the theme of talks I have given up 
and down the land for several years. A student 
council must determine what it wants to do but 
what it wants to do must have some significance.’ 
However, what is truly important in one school 
may be of secondary importance in another; it 
is not possible to suggest activities which will 
hold the same interest and be of the same im- 
portance to every school. 

Selecting the project which will appeal to 
most, if not all, of the student body requires con- 
siderable imagination and ingenuity. The stu- 
dents must feel that attaining the goal set is im- 
portant enough to justify the amount of time, 
work, and money expended in its behalf; they 
must feel that enough good will come from it so 
that their efforts will not have been wasted. The 
project must be difficult enough to challenge 
their energies; interesting enough to keep them 
busy; and far-reaching enough to bring in many 
non-student council members to work in its be- 
half. The whole school should have an oppor- 
tunity to help decide on the final project through 
home room discussions, printed questionnaires, 
personal conferences, and requests in the school 
paper. It will be difficult for any project to suc- 
ceed unless it does have the approval and enthu- 
siastic support of the general student body. 

Plans must be made long in advance. Seldom 
will any project succeed if it is thought up in a 
hurry and rushed through with little or no plan- 
ning or publicity. Just as the wise family makes 
a budget for the year, the wise student council 
will, at the start of the year—even in the sum- 
hold meetings to decide on what their 
work shall be for the coming year, what projects 
they want to sponsor, with what other school 
activities they will assist, and, in general, decide 
rather definitely how they can best devote their 
time and utilize their efforts. Budgeting of activi- 
ties is essential! 

It is easy and it is well to learn from others. 
Council members should visit councils in nearby 


mer 


schools to see what kind of projects they sponsor 


7 For worth-while activities, read Chapter XIV, ‘’School-Com- 
munity Projects for the Student Council’’ and Chapter XV 
“Student Council Projects’ in The Student Council in the 
Secondary School (See reference No. 3) 

Also: Chapter IX, ‘Council Activities and Projects’ in 
The Student Council (See reference No. 3) 

Also: ‘‘Student Council Activities’’ by Gerald M. Van Pool, 
we of the National Education Association, January, 
1950. 

Also: ‘‘Fun Without Vandalism’’ by George E. Mathes, 
Journal of the National Education Association, September, 
1950. 
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and how they have organized them. They should 
attend student council conferences, conventions, 
and workshops to see what others do and get 
first-hand information on how the projects 
worked. However, as has been said before, the 
council must not assume that because a project 
is good for a neighboring school, it will be good 
for them. Nor must any council assume that the 
method of procedure in one school is the method 
to use in their school. But, you can and should 
get ideas; these ideas may be changed to fit your 
own needs; they can be adapted to your own 
uses. Learn from others! 

Finally, if any important activity is to be a 
success, it must have proper publicity.’ It seems 
strange, but upon direct questioning of many 
students at various conferences and conventions 
concerning the failure of their projects, and from 
printed reports, I find that far too many schools 
do not use the most common forms of publicity 
to benefit their activities! It should be quite evi- 
dent that any successful project has to be adver- 
tised; people have to know about it; and nu- 
merous means are at hand. I| refer especially to 
printed announcements to be sent to home 
rooms; notices over the public address system; 
announcements and skits in the assembly; pos- 
ters in the hall; news in the school paper; a spe- 
cial ad or a column in the local newspaper; radio 
announcements; flyers for students to take home; 
and numerous other, similar devices. If a project 
is to be a success people have to know about it. 

Physical Equipment 

Does your student council meet in the gym, 
auditorium, next to the boilers, or out in the 
hall. Some do! Some councils meet “wherever 
there is a vacant room.” Do you have a regular 
time—on school time—for your council to meet? 
You should! Some councils meet “whenever there 
is any business,” “when the principal wants us 
to do something,” “if our school work is done,” 
“during the lunch hour.” Your student council 
ought to meet on school time, and in a regular 
place in the school! How much importance will 
your school attach to the council if it meets 
when, as, if, and where it can? It is difficult to 
believe that the student council has any real 
important place in the life of the school if it has 
to meet under any but the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. If your council has suffered loss of 
prestige and if it is regarded as little above the 
lowliest organization in school, perhaps it is be- 


8 Read ‘Publicity for the Student Council’’ by Gerald M. 
Van .Pool, School Activities, September, 1947. 
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cause you have made no effort to dignify it by 
regularity in time and place of meeting. Perhaps 
you cannot have a room all to yourself but, at 
least, you should be able to use the same room-— 
the room in which all of your records and sup- 
plies are kept.’ 

How do you get supplies to carry on your 
work? If the council is important enough to be 
included in the school program, then it is im- 
portant enough to be assured of the supplies 
necessary to do its work. I refer to typewriters, 
paper, pencils and ink, mimeographing, files, 
and other similar equipment necessary in any 
well-run office. The council should be given 
these materials willingly and gladly by the 


school; the council should not have to pay for 
them nor beg for them. 


Tricks of the Trade 

Any successfully functioning organization 
will discover before too long that there are nu- 
merous devices which enable it to do good work 
and to remain a successful organization. The stu- 
dent council has its share, too, only a few of 
which can be mentioned here: 

Bring non-student council members into the 
work of the council, usually by assigning them 
places on student council committees. 

Keep committees alive and working. Do not 
permit a committee to remain inactive. Either 
give it some work to do and check to see that 
the work is done, or disband it. 

Encourage visitors to come to student coun- 
cil meetings. This is one of the best forms of 
good publicity, but often sadly neglected by 
councils. Some, in’ fact, seem to prefer to give 
an air of secrecy to the meetings and resent vis- 
itors. 

Members must feel that the council is impor- 
tant and be enthusiastic about the organization. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. 

Secure the interest of the faculty. Little can 
be accomplished unless you have the faculty on 
your side.!° 

Plan your meetings. Know in advance what 
you are going to do. Avoid an informal, hap- 
hazard meeting, especially if you have visitors. 


How well did you do this year? 


Every well-organized and well-directed stu- 
dent council should make a serious evaluation of 


9 Read ‘‘What are the Aims and Objectives of the Student 
Council?’”” by Donald |. Wood and Gerald M. Van Pool, 
THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, April, 1953. 

10 Read ‘Teacher Responsibility to the Student Council’ by 
Gerald M. Van Pool, The Clearing House, December, 1950 
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its work and activities at least once a year. This 
is in addition, of course, to the regular day-by- 
day evaluation which goes on all the time. Before 
an annual, formal evaluation can be made, it 
must be understood that the council had to know 
what it was trying to do in the first place. Un- 
less you know what you were trying to do, how 
can you know whether or not you did it? 

In the annual evaluation, you should make a 
sincere effort to see how many of the stated ob- 
jectives were attained or how nearly they were 
approached. There are numerous means for do- 
ing this; all the students and all the faculty 
should be asked to participate. The evaluation 
can be quite subjective, consisting, for example, 
of informal talks in home rooms about what the 
council did this year. At the same time, sugges- 
tions should be made for next year. Better, how- 
ever, is a rating chart on which all in the school 
rate the council on any number of items. This 
focuses attention on areas in which council needs 
guidance and perhaps calls to the school’s atten- 
tion numerous activities which may have been 
forgotten. A combination of a rating form or 
evaluation sheet coupled with a sincere, sub- 
jective discussion will probably give the council 
enough ideas so that past mistakes can be 
avoided and corrected in the future." 

What do you do now? 


You have an ailing council and you have 
called in the doctor. You have said that your 
council needs some professional help, quick, and 
you are willing to try anything to get the coun- 
cil on its feet again. The prescription included in 
this article is not a cure-all. It may not do a 
thing for your own council because what has 
been suggested as the sickness may not be the 
sickness your council has at all! The prescription 
covered in this article is, as was stated at the 
very beginning, quite general. Take your medi- 
cine; it can’t do any harm and it might do some 
good! 


SUMMARY 

1. Know what you are trying to do. Have 
specific aims. 

2. Organize your council so that it fits your 
school. 

3. Don’t confuse your council with a police 
system. 
4. Do something important. 
5. Secure sufficient equipment. 


11 Read ‘Student Opinion on School Administration” by 
Ellsworth Tompkins, THE BULLETIN of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1948. 
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6. Bring non-members into the work of the 
council. 

7. Give proper publicity to all your activities. 
8. Go to conventions and learn from others. 

9. Be enthusiastic about your council. 

10. Keep the interest and support of the fac- 
ulty. 

11. Plan meetings. 

12. Evaluate your work and plan better for 
next year. 
(Note: A limited number of most of the reprints of mag- 


azine articles mentioned may be secured free from Mr. Van 
Pool.) 


The Burnham 
Friendship Club 


Meets 


SALLY ANDEREGG 
Burnham School 
Cicero, Illinois 


\ round table discussion by officers of the 
Burnham School Friendship Club telling of their 
activities and accomplishments during the year. 

Members taking part: president, Daniel Hess; 
vice president, Crystal Cousineau; secretary, 
Carol Cousineau; assistant secretary, Janet Phil- 
lips; treasurer, Albert Svoboda; typist, Diane 
Kosatka. 

Daniel (introduces the officers): Our B.S.F. 
C. was organized over six years ago. I'd like to 
‘tell you some of our aims and objectives. (1) To 
further universal friendships and understand- 
ings; (2) To exchange letters, stamps, post cards, 
poems, scrapbooks, dolls, and pictures among all 
interested children; (3) To pledge our support 
to the U.N. because the chief job of the U.N. is 
to see that there is peace in all the world. The of- 
ficers will tell you more of our aims and ac- 
complishments. Crystal, would you like to take 
over? 

Crystal: Yes, I thought I’d like to tell about 
the candy bars. First I’d like to mention how 
grateful we are for all the wonderful help the 
P.-T.A. has given us. The P.-T.A. collected, pack- 
ed and mailed 2075 candy bars to 14 different 
countries. We heard from all except two. We 
have many letters expressing gratitude. 

Daniel: We feel through our club and the P.- 
T.A. we have brought much friendship and joy 
to hundreds of children all over the world. Let 
the letters tell you how much they appreciate our 
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friendship. I believe you have a few letters there, 
haven't you, Carol? 

Carol: Brussels, Belgium, 16th Jan. 1953 
Dear Friends abroad, 

We have been most agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive your delicious sweets, and we thank you 
very much for them. We were also much inter- 
ested by the pretty way of your classroom, which 
is quite different from ours. We would be glad to 
make friends with you and to exchange some 
letters, as we are sure it would help both our na- 
tions to know each other better and contribute to 
let Peace reign all over the world. It is our 
dearest wish: hoping to hear from you soon, we 
remain, dear friends, 

Sincerely and most gratefully yours, 
The pupils of the second form 


2—- Juma Mission, Allahabab, U.P., India 
Dear Friendship Club, 

I am sorry to be late in thanking you for the 
chocolate bars that arrived on Jan. 27th. The Her- 
shey bars arrived pretty badly broken, which of 
course didn’t spoil the flavor or the enjoyment of 
those who received them, but I thought you 
might like to know. All the other bars arrived 
whole. This year I gave the bars to a group of 
children whose parents are sweepers, in the Indian 
language called Harijans, and by some people 
considered untouchables. The children who re- 
ceived the chocolate bars asked me to say “shu- 
karija” to you and to send their “Namiskars” 
their thanks and best wishes. 

I am enclosing a few stamps which you can give 
to your stamp collectors. The ones of heads of 
people are Indian poets. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Kathryn Ferger 

Last year they gave their candy bars to the 
lepers. 

. 

Greece shows her friendship and appreciation 
by sending us two beautiful dolls and handker- 
chiefs. | hope you have looked at all our beauti- 
ful gifts. We are certainly grateful to the P.-T.A. 
for the glass cabinet to put our dolls in. 


4— Versailles, France, Dec. 12, 1953 
Dear Friendship Club, 

We received last week your beautiful parcel. 
Please will you thank all the friendship club for 
this kindness. The scrap books you sent last 
spring are now in a school in the south of France. 
For next Christmas we should prefer that you 
send us another present. Perhaps some American 
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house, or doll—Indian or Cowboy. Chicago book- 
lets, toy American car, and so on. Perhaps we 
could do a collection of the houses all over the 
world. What do you think? 

Madam M. Cassy 


Daniel: These are just a few of the many 
letters we received, but you can see the good will 
and friendship our candy is bringing in many 
parts of the world. We are also very happy about 
one of our other great accomplishments. 


Crystal (interrupts): You know that letter 
you read from Madam Cassy—well, she sent us 
those beautiful French dolls. Her daughter, Mar- 
cella, is my pen-pal. This lovely straw purse I’m 
using tonight was sent to me by Marcella. 

Daniel: My sister and I are learning French; 
and Debbie, my sister, is writing to Marcella in 
French. Let’s get back to Janet who will tell us 
about Ankie. 


Janet: Thank you Danny. Another accom- 
plishment we are very happy about is the adop- 
tion of Anna Marie Wouterse, our war orphan 
whom we call Ankie. I’m sure you've seen her pic- 
ture in the hall cabinet and on the bulletin board. 
Ankie, her brother Cornelus, and her parents 
were seized and thrown into a concentration 
camp. The parents both died in this camp. Ankie 
and her brother are now living with their grand- 
parents in Holland. It took her quite a while to 
get used to her new freedom. Ankie is not the 
first war child we have adopted. Before Ankie we 
had loakim, a little boy from Athens, Greece. 
We had him one year before adopting Ankie 
who was then eight years old. Since this is our 
third year with Ankie we have become well 
acquainted with her as if we have met her in 
person. This reminds me of Miss Halpin, one of 
our teachers who left her tour in Europe to go to 
see Ankie. Ankie, of course, was thrilled to meet 
one of her foster parents. 

Last Christmas was very happy for Ankie, she 
found a bicycle of her very own. This was given 
to her by the teachers here at Burnham. We 
also sent Ankie presents on her birthday. I be- 
lieve some of you saw the gifts before we mailed 
them to her. We are very grateful for the P.-T.A.’s 
generous gift which made it possible to adopt 
Ankie this year. | wish I had more time to talk 
about her, but you can see we all love her very 
much. Oh, yes, I’d like to tell you Ankie writes 
to us about once a month. The Foster Parents 
Plan for War Children, Inc. (which is located at 
55 West 42nd Street in New York) translates our 
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letters. You see it is through this plan that we got 
Ankie. 

Daniel: Talking about our friendship with 
Ankie and Cornelus, her brother, reminds me of 
a record I brought—“A friendly World.” I hope 
I have your permission to play it. 

Albert: I'd like to hear it. 

All: Sure, go ahead. 


Daniel: Kay Velat and Jeanne Usher will tell 
us about the United Nations. They are fourth 
grade representatives for the club. 


Kay: The first aim of the United Nations 
Organization is to prevent war. If the Communists 
were to win, the Koreans would no longer be a 
free people but would have to take orders from 
Communist Russia. Another aim of the U.N. is 
to make the world a better place in which to live. 
Since “Wars begin in the minds of men,” it is the 
job of UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) to work on 
the minds of men for peace. People do not under- 
stand each other, and misunderstandings help to 
create wars. To help the people of different na- 
tions to learn more about one another, UNESCO 
has a plan for the exchange of students and teach- 
ers, but this is only a small part of what UNESCO 
does. Just after the war they took on the job of 
helping rebuild the schools, colleges, and libraries 
of the war-torn countries. You can imagine how 
bad things were. The people knew their children 
must be educated, but they had no buildings, no 
blackboards, no chalk, no pencils, no paper, no 
desks, and no books. UNESCO helped get these 
things for the devastated countries. Now you will 
see why Jeanne is so interested in the UNESCO. 


The Jiyu Gakuen School 
Tokyo, Japan 


Jeanne: 


Dear friends, 

Thank you very much for your Christmas 
candies which you presented to us at last year, 
and this year too. Every morning | go to school 
looking at Mt. Fuji and green goods on the fields. 
I won the fifth grade at a race and | got a flag as 
the prize at our last field day. We went into the 
UNESCO village, and I knew American and In- 
dian houses for the first time. We are always 
cheerful, and we have already learned many dif- 
ferent lessons. Today we are all very glad that it 
is drawing day, besides we got two cards of full 
marks. I hope you’re healthy, Goodbye. Yours 
sincerely, 

Motoko Akijama 

(pointing to the bulletin board.) I hope you 
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have seen the beautiful drawings we received 
from my pen-pal’s school. Children from first 
through sixth grade drew them. I know you saw 
the two dolls and doll clothes the 6th grade girls 
made for us last year. 

Daniel: You can see how pictures, dolls, and 
pen-pal letters do create better understandings. 
Pen-pal letters make me think of envelopes with 
beautiful stamps on them. What messages they 
bring to us. We have a philatelist in our midst 
here, how about it, Albert? 

Albert: A phil—what do you call it? 

Daniel: A philatelist—that’s a stamp collector. 

Albert: I sure am a stamp collector. I’ve been 
one of them for years. You sure can travel, find 
out the history, and have lots of fun too, by col- 
lecting stamps. Let me tell you about a few of the 
new ones coming out. April 24th the United Na- 
tions Refugee stamps came out. This stamp re- 
minds the whole world that the rehabilitation of 
refugees is a continuing need. June 12 the Uni- 
versal Postal Union stamp will be issued. October 
24th, United Nations Day stamp will commemor- 
ate United Nations Day. Dec. 10th, Human 
Rights Day stamp will commemorate the adop- 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. These new stamps and old ones are un- 
folding to me a world which I scarcely knew ex- 
isted. I'd certainly recommend this educational 
hobby, but be sure to have a globe next to you, 
because half the fun is locating the countries 
your stamps came from. 

Crystal: Albert, do you have the first day 
cover that the new space ship brought from the 
moon? 

Albert (excited): No, I 
about it. Who told you? 

All: (laugh) 

Diane: Sure, I suppose one of the letters has 
a flying saucer on it. 

Daniel: Let’s get down to business. Diane, we 
haven't heard from you. 

Diane: No, but I’ve been doing a lot of think- 
ing and I feel our Friendship Club Song expresses 
these ideas we’ve been talking about. As we learn 
more about people we begin to discover we are 
all very much alike. We all like to sing and 
dance, and play—boys all over the world are 
Boy Scouts, and they like’ to play ball and 
marbles, while the girls like their dolls and games 
and jumping rope. We all want to live in a 
world where everyone is happy. 

Janet: We always end our meetings with our 
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never even heard 
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Burnham School Friendship Club Song. Why 


don’t we sing it now? 


Carol: Yes, let us sing it. 


Daniel: Shall we stand up to sing it? (Stand 
and sing Friendship Club Song to tune of Oh 
Susanna). 


O, the Burnham School Friendship Club is 
working day and night 

No one at all it wants to snub, it wants to do 
what’s right 

It writes letters to all nations, no matter what 
color or creed 


We need the best relationships to meet our 
brothers’ need. 


Chorus: 
Oh, Friendship Club, Oh! don’t you want to 
join? ; 
Friendship and Brotherly love around the 
world our motto is. 


Diane: We only sang the first verse of our 
song, and the second verse happens to be my fa- 
vorite. Id like to take this time to read it to you 
because, as I said before our song expresses what 
we ve been talking about. 


The A. and H. bomb won’t bring peace or 
the freedom that we want, 

Love is the only real power that makes us 
brother men 

Oh, I belong to the Friendship Club to fur- 
ther love and peace 

Come one and come all to join us, 

So thought of war will cease. 


Daniel: Janet, I heard you have a pen-pal in 
Malaya. Is that true? 


Janet: Yes, I have. 


Daniel: Did you know we have the privilege 
and honor of having with us here tonight Mr. and 
Mrs. Kesselring from Malaya? We have been 
sending candy bars and exchanging letters with 
this Anglo-Chinese school where the Kesselrings 
teach for quite a few years now. Mr. Kesselring 
went to Malaya in 1930 as a Mathematics teach- 
er. The last years he has taught Mathematics, 
and been Principal of a Boys’ school of nearly 
1400 students. During the war the Kesselrings 
were in Costa Rica for over four years where 
they learned to talk Spanish, and opened an Eng- 
lish elementary school which has now added a 
High School department. Their Malayan schools 
are complete Elementary through High School 
in each of the larger schools. Mrs. Kesselring 
specially trained for Secondary English, Litera- 
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ture, and Bible, and on the foreign field she has 
taught most everything that is on the curriculum: 
hygiene, gym, art and handwork, history, and 


even geometry. | am happy to present to you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kesselring. Mr. Kesselring will talk 
to us on Malaya and also show us slides. 


Extracurricular activities are an important factor in the interest, happiness, 
and development of students—especially those needing help and guidance. 


The Break That Will Mend 


N EFFECTIVE, WELL-ADMINISTERED, 
CLUB PROGRAM should provide each stu- 
dent with a weekly dose of constructive re- 

laxation in a non-academic pursuit which satisfies 
his particular physical, mental, and creative 
needs. Care in the selection of the extracurricu- 
lar activity is important to any normal student, 
for error in selection of the right club can result 
in dissatisfaction, frustration, and waste of time 
that might have been well-spent elsewhere. In the 
case of the mentally handicapped student, a well- 
selected club activity is vital, and, on the other 
hand, misplacement in the club program is fatal. 


Along with his many frustrations and his un- 
ending sufferance of failure after failure, the 
mentally handicapped student, once his label is 
exposed, is further humiliated by being forgotten 
as an individual and being regarded by the un- 
thinking of society as a head of low grade stock. 
If he is able to conceal his label—“handicapped,” 
“deficient,” “something lacking,” “loose screw,” 
—and the like, then his complex problems, which 
are highly individual, will betray him. Once 
more he becomes the target for ridicule and 
scorn, the victim of more failure, frustration— 
more humiliation. Here are two illustrations of 
what can happen to mentally handicapped stu- 
dents misplaced in a club program; and what 
good guidance could have done to avoid these 
unfortunate situations—to the student—tragic 
situations. 

A. B. is a mentally handicapped boy who is 
further burdened by a number of problems. He 
is unhappy at home; professes hatred for his 
step-mother; is excessively backward and reti- 
cent. His I.Q. is 65. He is large for his age, but 
is bullied by others. He has one deep source of 
motivation, his desire to join the Navy. This 
ambition, in turn, stimulated in him a desire to 
learn to read. The time came for A. B. to sign 
up for one of a large selection of clubs in his 
high school program. Left to his own pitifully 
naive devices, he joined the book club—a club 
in which books are reviewed. His almost total 
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inability to read, of course, made this an im- 
possible choice. Unable to cope with the prob- 
lem, unable to seek an alternative, the boy left 
the club and was assigned to study hall, where 
he spent his weekly activity period. His tremen- 
dous disillusionment killed the struggling seed of 
his desire to learn to read, and because of his 
inability to reason, he buried his cherished ambi- 
tion to wear a Navy uniform and was left with 
nothing. Some say unfortunate; I say—tragic. 

Now let us look at A. B. in different circum- 
stances. When the time for club selection was 
at hand, A. B. and several of his peers were re- 
quested to go to the guidance office. At an ap- 
pointed time each was interviewed. The guid- 
ance officer had been in touch with A. B.’s 
teachers and was well-acquainted with the boy’s 
history and problems. He had made a list of 
the clubs in which he felt A. B. would have to 
make a minimum of adjustment and which would 
offer the boy a maximum of satisfaction, feeling 
of belonging, and even success. The final deci- 
sion was the Key Club (Junior Kiwanis) ; this, 
because A. B. knew the sponsor and had found 
him to be sympathetic. 


In the key club A. B. was made vice-chair- 
man of a committee which was to organize a book 
and magazine collection drive for the soldiers in 
Korea. This title and project gave him a feeling 
of importance without burdening him with re- 
sponsibilities. He was faced with a simple prob- 
lem that he could handle successfully. He was 
able to benefit himself, and to contribute to the 
club and to society as well. His handicap in no 
way hampered his position in the group, and for 
the first time in his life, he was completely ac- 
cepted without a stigma. He was able to pursue 
his reading in the classroom, and to achieve that 
cherished ambition. He joined the Navy. 

We find a striking contrast in D. C., a men- 
tally handicapped boy with an I.Q. of 72. D.C. 
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is a wholesome, happy, out-going, extremely 
adaptable lad. Along with pleasant qualities of 
personality and character, he has been endowed 
with excellent physical dexterity and an amazing 
mechanical aptitude, the highest ever to be re- 
corded in a high school of roughly 3000 students. 
His parents have faced his mental handicap in 
a way that it might well be hoped all parents of 
such children could—or would—do. D. C., the 
product of a wholesome family atmosphere, has 
undoubtedly fewer frustrations, has met with 
fewer failures, and is accepted with far less 
stigma than most mentally handicapped boys. 
Yet D. C. has his problem. Compatible to his 
buoyant personality is an abundance of energy, 
which, when confined, becomes nervous energy 
and when confined too long, becomes destructive 
energy. 


When club selection time came for D. C., his 
devil, Handicap, sat down beside him and went 
to work where a guidance officer should have 
D. C. was presented with his list of clubs 
to choose from. The maze of letters and words 
which confronted him was little more than a 
jumble to the boy, but he had learned a few 
words in his reading class. “Dance” was a word 
he recognized. He liked to dance and there were 
three “dances” on his list. In his uncomplicated, 
happy-go-lucky way, he checked one of them. 
Yes, barn dancing or ball room dancing would 
be fun. That kind of club would suit him fine. 
As fate would have it. D. C. found himself in the 
Modern Dance Club. The future looked dim 
from where he sat, and he sat on the sidelines. 
The beginners were told to watch while the ad- 
vanced members demonstrated the confining, 
disciplined fundamentals of the modern dance. 
“This is boring” thought D. C. The anticipation 
of pleasant, familiar social activity was thwarted 
and the strain on his confined energy began to 
tell. 


been. 


He sweated out the first two club meetings, 
willing to give anything a try. Then during the 
third activity period, he wandered idly to the 
gym wall, lounging a little restlessly against it. 
His fingers found the loose chinking in the brick 
wall, and gradually the first brick was loosened. 
His next stop was the principal’s office. From 
then on D. C. was labeled. He was sent to 
detention; he was sent to study hall; he became 
a social untouchable. All of these provided the 
links in the chain that bound his energy. From 
then on his destructive energy—never malicious, 
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but still destructive—got a real workout, and D. 
C., the boy with the really wonderful mechanical 
ability, was expelled from school labeled, “an 
incorrigible.” A family’s fine efforts were 


wasted; their hopes shattered. 


In a happier circumstance, D. C. found him- 
self when guidance took over. Guidance knew 
D. C. well; they were rather proud of him. His 
mechanical wizardry indicated by testing, showed 
him to have great promise despite his handicap. 
But guidance was wise too. D.C. was not told 
of the “Piston Poppers Club”—the hot-rodder’s 
haven; he got plenty of mechanical activity in 
his special class program. D. C. needed an out- 
let of a different sort. When club selection time 
came, D. C. was presuaded to join the Gymnastic 
Club. He welcomed the idea. His physical 
dexterity won him the unqualified admiration of 
all, and his abundant energy found a needed and 
satisfying outlet. His handicap was held in 
abevance. D. C. will get his diploma and the 
chance to participate in and contribute to society 
in a worthwhile capacity. He will be graduated 
an accomplished mechanic, not expelled—an in- 
corrigible. 


I have cited these two boys in hypothetical 
situations, who, although they wear the same 
label, mentally handicapped, best demonstrate the 
vital part a good extracurricular program can 
play in the development of the mentally handi- 
capped student. Perhaps even more important, 
these two boys deny the popular thought, that 
all mentally handicapped people are cut from 
the same warped pattern. 


The pattern says that these perennial boys 
and girls are weaklings to be bullied; bullies to be 
cast out; outcasts to be ignored; ignoramuses to 
be ridiculed. These conceptions are undesirable 
and cruel. The mentally handicapped are de- 
prived. unfortunate human beings, fully equipped 
with the physical attributes and sensitivities of 
all normal people. They can see sneering faces, 
they can feel the whiplash of the tongue; they 
can smell the verbal garbage for which they are 
many times the target; they can taste the bitter- 
ness of sorrow, of being unwanted; they can 
hear the echo of derisive laughter; they can un- 
derstand that somehow—they are different; and 
they can cry. 

They are deprived human beings—people 
who need at the very least an even break. Let 
those of us in this good position to do so, do all 
in our power to erase those three strikes. 
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Excellent material for argumentation is presented for both the affirmative and 
negative sides of one of the currrent high school debate topics. 


“Should Congress Elect the President 
of the United States?” 


N OUR SEARCH for a new system of electing 
the President of the United States we finally 
reach the proposal that the President should 

be elected by the Congress. It seems odd that we 
should be discussing such a proposal at this time 
since it was the first proposal that was considered 
by the framers of the Constitution. When it was 
firmly established that every effort should be 
made to separate the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bodies of the federal government, this 
proposal was dropped. The principal objection to 
the plan in the beginning was that it would make 
the President the servant of Congress. 


When the final selection of a debate ques- 
tion is made for the spring debates early in Jan- 
uary, the question RESOLVED: That the Presi- 
dent of the United States Should Be Elected by 
the Congress will be one of the three specific 
topics that will be given consideration. It might 
well be chosen since it is one proposal that will 
remedy many of the evils that have developed be- 
cause of the electoral college system. 


This proposed debate question meets all of the 
requirements of a national high school debate 
topic. In the first place it has the timely interest 
necessary to any good debate question. There is 
material available both for and against the pro- 
posal. The issue will certainly not be settled be- 
fore the end of this debate season since it will be 
necessary to amend the Constitution before any 
change can be made in the system of electing the 
President. Finally the question of how to elect 
the President will grow in public interest as the 
debate season progresses. These factors all com- 
bine to make this proposal a good possible selec- 
tion for the final annual debate topic. 

Regardless of what decision is made by the 
committee selecting the final debate question, this 
problem of having the Congress elect the Presi- 
dent will be discussed by high school debaters 
during the first half of the debate season. If this 
plan should be selected, it will be necessary for 
the debater to make a thorough study of the 
systems of government of other nations. Particu- 
larly will he need to study the system of Great 
Britain since their method of electing the Prime 
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Minister would be the closest parallel that we 
would have to this plan of having Congress elect 
the President. 

In order to prepare the debater for his dis- 
cussion of this specific debate topic, we will pre- 
sent at this point a set of definitions of the terms 
of this debate question. 


RESOLVED: That the President of the United 
States Should Be Elected by the Congress. 

“THE PRESIDENT”: By the term “the Presi- 
dent” we mean the chief executive officer of the 
government of the United States. The qualifica- 
tions for election, duties, and tenure, and the 
oath of office are all provided for by the Consti- 
tution. Throughout the years this office has as- 
sumed greater powers and significance until to- 
day many people feel that it is the most power- 
ful office in the world. 


“THE UNITED STATES”: The federal gov- 
ernment of the United States is referred to by this 
term. When the states formed the federal gov- 
ernment, they kept certain powers to themselves 
and surrendered other powers to the federal gov- 
ernment. The right to elect a President for all of 
the States of the United States has been granted 
by the various provisions of the Constitution. 

“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies that 
the affirmative must advocate the abandonment 
of the electoral college system of electing our 
Presidents and that in its place we should elect 
all Presidents in the future by a vote of Congress. 
The affirmative must show that the adoption of 
the system of elections of the President by the 
Congress is either desirable or necessary or both 
at this time. It is not necessary for the affirma- 
tive to prove that their plan will actually be 
adopted. If they can prove that their proposed 
change should be made, they will win their case. 

“BE ELECTED BY THE CONGRESS”: This 
term indicates the way in which the President of 
the United States will attain his office. Since the 
term says “the Congress” we must assume that 
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both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
would meet in joint session and each member 
would cast an individual ballot for President and 
another ballot for Vice-President. Under this 
system the people of the nation would not have 
the right to vote for President, but could only 
vote indirectly when they vote for members of 


the Congress. 


Affirmative Arguments 

In the section immediately following we will 
present some of the leading arguments that may 
be presented by the affirmative debaters in their 
support of this debate topic. They are: 

The election of the President by the Congress 
will keep these two important departments of the 
government of the same party and thus guarantee 
a working system of government. Almost any stu- 
dent of government will agree that we get our 
most effective legislation and administration when 
the President and Congress are of the same party. 
Such a situation allows the President to exert 
leadership and also provides for the cooperation 
that is necessary to make government work. When 
the President is of one party and the Congress of 
another, it is almost impossible for either to get 
anything done. Both are able to blame the other 
for the stalemate that results. 

The advantages of having the President and 
the Congress of the same party cannot be over- 
estimated. While it is true that in most cases 
under the present system this condition exists, we 
do have times when they are of different political 
faiths. When this happens the nation cannot hope 
for the legislation that it needs and desires. This 
one advantage of the plan that is being proposed 
and defended by the affirmative seems to be 
enough to warrant its adoption as the system of 
electing the President. 

If the President is elected by Congress then 
neither can shift the responsibility for giving the 
people of the nation the type of government that 
they want and desire. If the President cannot get 
the Congress to pass major bits of legislation that 
he desires, he probably should resign under this 
system since the Congress would then have the 
power to elect his successor. 


Congress, which represents the people, will 
have a greater control over the President if he is 
responsible to them for election. If this plan of the 
affirmative is adopted, we will not have a man in 
the White House who completely disregards the 
will of the Congress. After all he is elected by this 
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Congress and so he must follow to a great extent 
the dictates of that Congress. 


Under this plan what would happen if the 
President and the Congress cannot agree on 
matters of governmental policy? Although no 
provision is made for such a happening in the 
wording of this debate question, we are of the 
opinion that a system would develop very much 
like that which we have in Great Britain today. 
When Parliament and the Prime Minister do not 
agree on a major point then the Prime Minister 
is out of office, and a new general election must 
be held in the nation. In this country we would 
probably have a condition in which the President 
would resign when he cannot agree with Congress 
and a new President would be elected. This new 
President would represent the policies of the 
majority of the members of Congress. 


This plan of having the President resign when 
he cannot muster the support of Congress is a 
new departure for the United States, but it seems 
to have many arguments in its favor. First, it is 
one way always to guarantee that the President 
will be in agreement with the majority of the 
Congress. Secondly, it is the most democratic 
system that can be adopted. No longer will we 
have a President in office for two years while 
the Congress represents different political views. 
If a President is to remain in office, he must have 
the full support of the people of the country. 
When he can no longer receive this support, he 
should step down. After all the President is the 
servant of the people and he is supposed to ad- 
minister the government as the people wish to 
have it administered. Under the present system 
a President remains in office until his term is 
completed regardless of the desire of the people to 
have him step down. During such a period the 
people are dissatisfied and little constructive legis- 
lation results. 


Election of the President by the Congress 
would eliminate the unit system of casting elec- 
toral ballots and would really divide the votes of 
the country into districts for the purpose of elect- 
ing the President. One of the great weaknesses of 
the present system of electing the President by 
the electoral college is the evil of allowing the 
candidate winning a majority of the popular 
votes in each of the States to receive all of the 
electoral votes. In effect this disfranchises mil- 
lions of voters who cast their votes for the losing 
candidate in a State. For example, suppose a 
candidate in California gets 2,000,000 popular 
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votes. His opponent gets 2,050,000 popular votes 
and so gets all of the electoral votes. This system 
makes it useless for the voters of the minority 
party to go to the polls since their votes will not 
count when the final tally is made to determine 
the winning candidate. 


The plan of the affirmative will really break 
up the system of voting for the President into the 
districts that we now have for Congressional elec- 
tions. Thus in Illinois the votes would be roughly 
divided among the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans. Most of the Congressmen from Chicago 
would be Democratic while most of the Congress- 
men from the rest of the State would be Republi- 
can. As the system is today, all of the electoral 
votes go to one side or the other. We feel that this 
system of allowing Congress to determine the 
winner would be more democratic in that it 
would allow the people to vote for the President 
on a district basis. 


If the President is elected by the Congress 
there is a possibility that he can be elected from 
any section of the nation. Time and again it has 
been pointed out that the President of the United 
States, under the “unit system” of casting elec- 
toral votes, must come from a very few States. 
These States are the more populous States of the 
industrial north east. It makes no difference what 
party is nominating a candidate, he must come 
from this area in order to win the election. We 
can see no way that the present system can be 
changed to allow able men from all sections of 
the nation to be given consideration other than 
the proposal to have the President elected by Con- 
gress. 


Since there would probably not be any na- 
tional campaign for the Presidency if the system 
were changed to have Congress elect the Presi- 
dent, we would find that Congress would be free 
to deliberate and to determine just who would 
make the best President. If this system were 
adopted, we would probably return to the system 
that the framers of the Constitution originally 
planned when they wrote the document. They 
wanted the President selected by the delibera- 
tions of leaders. They did not achieve this objec- 
tive when they formed the electoral college, but 
we could get it by allowing Congress to make the 
selection. 

Not only would we get the best possible Presi- 
dents by this system of having Congress elect the 
President, but we would also make the office 
available to all able leaders, regardless of what 
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State they happen to reside in. This would be a 
great blessing to the nation. 


Negative Arguments 
Although the arguments that we have given 
for allowing Congress to elect the President of 
the United States may appear to be strong ones, 
we must remember that this question definitely 
has two sides. In this section we will present some 
of the leading arguments against this proposal. 


The affirmative plan of having the President 
elected by Congress would defeat the American 
plan of government of keeping the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments separate. 
From the very beginning one of the important 
concepts of our government has been that the 
three departments of the government should be 
kept completely separate and independent of each 
other. We have never changed from this system, 
and it has always worked for us. At the present 
time we can see no reason why it would be wise to 
attempt to change this system. It has worked for 
150 years and it is still a wise principle of gov- 
ernment. 

If the plan of the affirmative is adopted, we 
will have a President who is completely domin- 
ated by Congress. Today we have two different 
types of Presidents. The first group is the type 
who allow Congress to dominate them completely. 
Most of the Presidents that we have had of this 
type have been Republicans. The other type are 
the ones who have more or less dominated Con- 
gress. Most of the Presidents of this type have 
been Democrats. Among the Presidents who have 
tended to lead and dominate Congress we have 
had the following Democrats: Jackson, Cleveland, 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Truman. Re- 
publicans who should be included in this group 
are Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. !f the plan 
of the affirmative is adopted we cannot look for- 
ward to the election of men of the caliber of these 
Presidents who have been leaders of Congress. 
Most of us will admit that the nation has had its 
best years when under the direction of the men 
who lead instead of follow Congress. 

The affirmative plan would not work when 
we have a reversal of Congress at mid-term as was 
the case in 1946. The plan of the affirmative does 
not make any provision for a change in the Presi- 
dency when the political make-up of Congress 
changes at mid-term. Suppose we had had the 
system that the affirmative propose in 1946. The 
Congress changed from Democrat to Republican 
control. Under the affirmative plan we would 
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have had a man in office who was elected by the 
old Congress, but he would still have had two 
years to serve. As it was, Truman was elected to 
the office of Vice-President, and so he still rep- 
resented the will of the people. This was pointed 
out by his surprise reelection in 1948. 

If the affirmative plan is adopted we would be 
forced to change our entire system of government 
and probably pattern it after that of Great Bri- 
tain. In fact, even in 1946 when Congress changed 
parties, Senator Fulbright of Arkansas proposed 
that Truman should allow the Republicans to 
appoint a Secretary of State and then Truman 
should resign and allow that Secretary of State 
to become the President. If this had been done, 
it would have been an action similar to that used 
in Great Britain today. 


The great shortcoming of the affirmative plan 
is that it does not take into consideration the pos- 
sibility that we may have shifts in the political 
make-up of Congress in the middle of the term of 
the President. There is no way that this plan can 
get rid of a President who no longer has the 
support of Congress and who also has never been 
elected by the people. There is real danger in 
having a President for two years who has neither 
the support of the people nor of Congress. 


How would the affirmative plan work when 
the President and Congress disagree over an im- 
portant matter? Would the President resign or 
would Congress take the problem to the people in 
a general election? Of course we must admit that 
there would be little possibility of any important 
disagreement between the President and Congress 
under the plan of the affirmative because the 
President would be of the rubber stamp type or 
he would not be elected. If, however, we should 
get a real leader as the President under this sys- 
tem there is a possibility that Congress and the 
President might disagree. If this happens, either 
the President or Congress should be thrown out 
of office. In all probability we would have to 
provide a system by which the President would 
resign and Congress would be dissolved and a 
new general election would be held. 


There is really no provision in the system of 
government in the United States for such a plan 
of dissolving Congress and of having the Presi- 
dent resign. If we attempt to establish such a sys- 
tem it would mean a complete change in the sys- 
tem of government that we have ‘developed. It 
would mean that many of the provisions of the 
Constitution would have to be changed, and the 
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system of conducting our government would be 
altered so that we would not recognize it. 

It would probably be as difficult to get these 
changes in government through the legislatures 
of the various States as it was to get the Constitu- 
tion adopted in the first place. We doubt if the 
people would be willing to take the risk of shift- 
ing to this system of electing the President, with 
its many attendant changes in the government. 
when they could shift to such systems as the 
direct election of the President or the dividing of 
the electoral votes of the States in proportion to 
the popular vote. Either one of these changes 
could be made with a single amendment to the 
Constitution. 


The plan of having the President elected by 


’ Congress will result in the elevation of weak men 
to this high office. 


This plan has all of the pos- 
sibilities of becoming a giant political maneuver 
in which the various candidates for the Presi- 
dency will use every political trick to gain their 
ends. If anyone thinks the national nominating 
conventions are bad, they would find an even 
worse situation if the Congress is given the power 
to elect the President. Every candidate would be 
forced to enter into so many political deals that it 
would be impossible to elect an uncompromising 
individual. 


From the very beginning, the President would 
be so bound to the will of the Congress that he 
would be unable to exert any leadership. He 
could never make an appeal directly to the people 
as a number of our Presidents have done during 
recent years. Instead he would be forced to defer 
to the will of the most powerful member of Con- 
gress from his political party. In effect we would 
have a condition in which the most powerful 
Senator or Representative would dictate the way 
the nation would be operated and the President 
would become nothing more than a figure head. 


Sample Dilemmas 


In order to present an example of the device 
in debate strategy known as the dilemma, we will 
present a sample dilemma on this specific sub- 
ject and show how it might be handled by a de- 
bater. A dilemma is a method of strategy that 
may be used successfully by either side in a de- 
bate. The initial step in the presentation of a di- 
lemma is to direct a question to the members of 
the opposing team. This question should be care- 
fully worded so that no matter which one of the 
two apparent answers to the question are given, 
the answer will be embarrassing to the debater 
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making the answer. It is usually considered to be 
good debating for the side asking the question to 
suggest several possible answers to the question 
and then point out the alternatives remaining 
with their opponents in making an answer to the 
dilemma. 


A sample dilemma is given below: 


QUESTION: Do the members of the negative 
team believe that there is any 
better system of electing the 
President of the United States than the present 
one in which the actual electing is done by the 


electoral college? 


IF THEY We have directed a question to 
ANSWER YES! the members of the negative 

team and they have answered it 
in a very peculiar manner. When asked if they 
thought that there was a better method of elect- 
ing the President of the United States than the 
present electoral college system, they have an- 
swered yes. When they did this they have admit- 
ted one of the important parts of the affirmative 
case. They have stated that the present system of 
electing the President can be remedied or im- 
proved, and so they have admitted our argument 
that there is a need for a change. 


When they admit the need for a change, the 
negative debaters are also placed in the position 
of assuming a burden of proof in this debate con- 
test. They are forced to prove that the change 
that they will propose and defend is a better solu- 
tion to the problem of electing the President than 


the affirmative plan of having Congress elect the 
President. When they take on this burden of 
proof, they are throwing away their privilege of 
presenting a pure negative case in which they 
merely attack the affirmative plan. They must 
now propose a new system of electing the Presi- 
dent and then prove that it will be superior to 
the plan of the affirmative. 


IF THEY 
ANSWER NO! 


We are surprised at the stand 
of the negative debaters in this 
contest when they say that they 
do not feel that we can improve upon the present 
electoral college system of electing a President of 
the United States. They say that they want to 
retain a system that was established 160 years 
ago at a time when we had a large percentage of 
our population illiterate and so it was thought 
unwise to allow the average man to vote directly 
for the chief executive of the country. 


The negative wish to retain a system under 
which it is possible for a man to receive a majori- 
ty of the popular votes of the nation and still be 
denied the office because of an outmoded method 
of recording the votes. They wish to retain a 
system that makes it almost impossible for a man 
from the smaller states to become President. They 
want to retain a plan that really makes it im- 
possible for any new political parties to develop. 
In view of these weaknesses that we have pointed 
out in the present electoral college system, we feel 
that every person must agree that there is a better 
system of electing the President of the United 
States than the existing one. 


‘Participation in interscholastic athletics develops honesty, courage, facing 
reality, good sportsmanship, and social and emotional adjustment.” 


Lets “Accentuate The Positive” 


NTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS, included in 
the offerings of most schools, provide valu- 
able training for the students. Participation 

in athletics develops personality, respect for 
others, sportsmanship, and fair play; it teaches 
understanding and appreciation for the members 
within the group and adds to the experience and 
knowledge of the individual. 


How do sports influence youth with reference 
to future jobs? The vocational possibilities from 
active participation in interscholastic sports are 
many, such as: writer, sports announcer, profes- 
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sional athlete, coach, recreational job, physical 
education teacher, Y.M.C.A. leader. 


Interscholastic competition in athletics 
strengthens one of the criticisms made by in- 
dustry that many individuals fail on the job due 
to lack of ability to work well with others. The 
athlete learns how to work well with others and 
how to get along with others. 
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Education has been weak in the area of hu- 
man relations’ skills. According to the Distribu- 
tive Occupations Report about 9,000,000 people 
are employed where employment is based on 
ability to get along with others. A survey con- 
ducted by 76 corporations found that 90 percent 
of discharged employees lost their jobs because 
of personality difficulties. Dr. McFarland states 
that nine out of ten people fail in business because 
of “. .. personality faults rather than lack of 
technical knowledge or skill. . .” ! 

The Carnation Milk Company includes extra- 
curricular activities participation in their hiring 
of executive trainees. “Our own observation is 
that we rarely flunk out any of our trainees for 
failure in the information areas.” They inter- 
view between ten and twenty students for each 
trainee hired. The Personnel Director of Carna- 
tion Milk Company goes on to say that “In gen- 
eral, they seem to possess the specific knowledge 
needed. If some information is missing, the need 
can be met by reasonable application. Not so if 
the lack is more basic—if the problem, for ex- 
ample, is inability to analyze, or to cooperate, to 
assume responsibility, or to judge people.” ? 

Dr. R. N. McMurray, Chicago Business Psy- 
chologist, in his study of 1,767 trainees hired 
from colleges by 247 companies found that only 
58 percent had been judged suitable at the end of 
the first year of employment. Forty-two percent 
of the failures failed because of immaturity. Im- 
maturity was defined as: (1) inability to get 
along with people; (2) inability to accept re- 
sponsibility; (3) lack of perseverance and self- 
reliance; (4) inability to evince authority with- 
out officiousness; (5) an exaggerated impression 
of self-importance. * 


It has been reported by industry time and 
time again that the chief reason for individual 
failure in occupation is lack of ability to work 
well with others. According to Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, “. 
knowledge, skill in writing and speaking, train- 
ing for vocations have been considered the chief 
objective of the educational process. Little atten- 
tion relatively has been given to developing the 
attitudes and outlook necessary to effective co- 
operation with others . . .. One of the glaring 
weaknesses in American Education at all levels 


1 Wallace Jamie, ‘“‘The Employer Looks At the Job of the 
Educator,” p. 329, Junior College Journal, February, 1951. 

2 Ibid., p. 330. 

3 Wallace Jamie, ‘‘The Employer Looks at the Job of the 
Educator,”’ p. 329, Junior College Journal, February, 1951. 
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is its failure to challenge the ablest students, to 
call forth their best efforts, and to encourage 
their fullest development.’”* 


Interscholastic athletics gives the student of 
special athletic ability an opportunity for more 
intensive and extended experience than is pos- 
sible in regular physical education classes. This 
field is one area in which the superior student 
has an opportunity to work up to his capacity. 
Education is being criticized for being geared to 
the needs of the average. When a school has a 
good interscholastic activity program in speech 
and athletics, a good drama and music activity 
program, and other good activity programs over 
and above the regular classroom work, then the 
school is attempting to help the exceptional stu- 
dent to make use of his superior abilities. The 
above have educational values and compliment 
the curriculum. 


Dr. Franklin S. Du Bois ® states that “... . 
consideration for others must be felt before it 
can be expressed convincingly ....” The athlete 
has an opportunity to learn consideration for 
others on the practice field, in the locker room, 
and in the game. He goes on to say that “honesty, 
courage, facing reality, getting along with others, 
and doing his job well are indications that a per- 
son thinks and acts as a responsible member of 
society ....” The interscholastic program along 
with other cocurricular activities provides the 
students with a laboratory period which aids in 
the above development; they give the student an 
opportunity to progress from “egocentricity to 
social consciousness.” 


According to Dr. F. S. Du Bois, Association 
Medical Director for Silver Hill Foundation for 
the treatment of Psychoneuroses, “. . . next to 
academic training the sports program is probably 
the most important item in our entire education- 
al system. When young people do not participate 
in sports, the scales are heavily weighted against 
their successful social and emotional adjustment; 
they frequently are headed for trouble, because 
they have not had the opportunity to win humbly, 
to lose gracefully, and to endure physical dis- 
comfort to attain a goal. In short, they have not 
had the privilege of learning the discipline of 
good sportsmanship, so necessary for a happy 
adult life. All children should be urged to parti- 


cipate in games and sports, within the limits of 


4 0. C. Carmichael, ‘‘Manpower Needs and Their Implica- 
tions For Education,” pp. 6-7, 9, High Points, March, 1952. 

5 Du Bois, Frank S., M.D., “The mony of Discipline,” 
pp. 359-361, Mental Hygiene, July, 1952. 
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their capabilities and parents should encourage 
them by attending athletic contests and sharing 
in their school’s victories and defeats. By so do- 
ing they are supporting their children in one of 
their greatest opportunities to develop self-disci- 
pline.” © 

In conclusion, social skills can be developed 
in many ways, for some interscholastic competi- 
tion, intramural, and extramural sports aid them 


6 Ibid., p. 371. 


to reach this goal much better than anything else 
would. These areas give the students an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a worthwhile activity, an 
opportunity to take responsibility, and be re- 
spected as an individual and to belong to a group 
and to learn those social skills needed to get along 
with others. It is very unusual to hear of an 
athlete who cannot get along with others or who 
loses his job because he cannot get along with 
others. 


Among the many varied programs presented for high school groups, those that 
are planned, prepared, and presented by the students are among the best. 


An Experiment in Spiritual and 


Patriotic Expression 


DEEPLY SPIRITUAL AND PATRIOTIC 

OBSERVANCE of the Thanksgiving holiday 

has become a tradition. In Hammond Indi- 
ana’s Oliver P. Morton School, a committee repre- 
senting the student council, music, and speech de- 
partments, meet with the faculty assembly com- 
mittee to plan the program. Originality is one of 
the aims along with the practical use of material 
taught in the various classes. English classes have 
reviewed the program year after year as subject 
material for compositions, extemporaneous talks, 
and attempts at original poetry. The best of these 
are used for other programs. 


The choice of scripture to be read is usually 
left to the student who does the reading after 
homeroom officers are asked to submit favorite 
readings suggested by students and _ teachers. 
Likewise, the prayer is carefully written to in- 
clude the suggestions offered by the homeroom 
groups who are asked to submit a list of items 
they wish included in the prayer. The student 
selected to offer the prayer may be the Hi-Y 
president, chaplain, or a boy selected by them. 
For the best effect he should always be a leader, 
popular, capable, and one whose dignity on this 
occasion can add to the solemnity of the moment. 

Since we began this type of program several 
years ago, I have never known of a boy to be 
selected for this honor who has not seemed de- 
lighted to take the part. 

Always on the alert for new and appropriate 
materials, the 1952 committee included on the 
program a reflection on the national election, also 
an appreciation of added facilities to the school. 
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If we learn by doing and practice makes per- 
fect, Hammond’s Morton School students should 
have a good start in the development of spiritual 
appreciations as they grow into responsible cit- 
izens. 

A part of Morton’s 1952 program may serve 
as a guide for those who would like to follow 
some such general plan in other schools. 


Thanksgiving Assembly—1952 


(Music by recording as classes enter 
the auditorium. ) 

Call to Order: (President, Student Council) 
We are assembled today for our annual Thanks- 
giving program. This is an original program pre- 
pared and presented by our own classmates.——— 


will act as MC. 


Master of Ceremonies: Thanksgiving is both 
a patriotic and a religious holiday; patriotic in 
that it is strictly an American custom to observe 
it; religious in that regardless of our faith or 
creed as individuals, we all join in a common 
observance of the festivities of the season and in 
offering our thanks to God for his goodness to us. 

In a spirit of thanksgiving, we shall join in 
the pledge of allegiance to our flag, then remain 
standing while we sing our National Anthem. 

(Boy Scouts in uniform present colors. ) 

MC: You may now be seated while we sing 
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together Come Ye Thankful People. ——— will 


lead us with ——~ at the piano. 


MC: - will read an appropriate selec- 
tion from God’s word after which —— will sing 
Thanks Be To God. He will be accompanied at 
the piano by 

MC: Now a choice selection 
word will be read by — 
SCRIPTURE: 

MC: Let us prayerfully turn our thoughts to 
the many things for which we are thankful as 

leads us in our Prayer of Thanksgiving. As 

voices his prayer, may his words express 
all our thoughts while we stand reverently and 
remain standing for the response by the octet. 

THANKSGIVING PRAYER: 

“Our Father, we join our hearts in this prayer 
of Thanksgiving. It is good to know that in our 
country we can join in this worshipful service, 
regardless of our individual beliefs. Then with 
complete freedom we may go to our various 
houses of worship where our creeds and forms 
may differ, but each in his own way can further 
his earnest desire to serve Thee. 

“So, we are thankful for our country and our 
form of government which guarantees the rights 
and privileges so sacred to us. 

“As a school we are thankful for all the people 
and efforts which have made it possible for us to 
have a complete school with the best of equipment 
and teachers who do all within their power to 
inspire and guide us to the end that we may be 
good responsible citizens. 

“We join all who thank Thee for the material 
blessings so common to us all; food, clothing, 
shelter and physical welfare. In the comforts and 
security of our homes and school we are humbly 
grateful for those back through the years who 
have sacrificed their material resources, their 
homes, their lives and limbs that we might enjoy 
the privileges which are ours. 

“We fervently pray for those who are away 
this Thanksgiving season in the armed services 
and other branches of public service in the in- 
terest of world-wide peace. May their fondest 
dreams be realized in a permanent peace between 
and among nations. We pray for Thy will to be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven, then we can 
serve and help each other eliminate the evils of 
society wherever they may exist. 

“Finally, we thank Thee, Father, for Thy 
mercy which endureth forever—Amen” 

(Vocal Response) 


from God’s 
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MC: You may be seated. ———will read 
the Thanksgiving Proclamation by the President 
of the United States. 

(President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation) 

MC: Now a bit of history. ——— will pre- 
sent the historical record of the American ob- 
servance of the Thanksgiving holiday. 


(History of the Thanksgiving Holiday) 


MC: Each of us has something, if not many 
things, for which to be thankful. Often we over- 
look many of these things or take them for 
granted. Of the many things for which we 
should be thankful,—— will discuss some that 
peculiarly fit our school situation. 

——1: This year’s Thanksgiving has many new 
opportunities for which we here at Morton should 
be thankful. For many years the people in our 
part of the city, including our parents, friends, 
and Morton faculty have worked to make Mor- 
ton a four-year high school, so that we could com- 
plete our first twelve years of education in our 
own community. Due to their work, our prayers 
concerning Morton are of thanksgiving instead 
of asking. 

Our completed building offers us new educa- 
tional opportunities. The typing room is supplied 
with the most recent and finest equipment. Our 
physics laboratory is the best money can buy. 
What home economics department can boast 
rooms to equal ours? Our music departments, 
both vocal and instrumental, have advantages in 
this high school that are, and will be, envied 
throughout the city. 

But we must realize that no building, how- 
ever modern, can operate successfully without a 
staff. Ours is no exception. We should be thank- 
ful that we have excellent teachers at a time when 
good teachers are scarce. Other members of the 
staff are often taken for granted: the janitors and 
cleaning ladies. Without their work our building 
would be far less pleasant and comfortable. 


As we pause tomorrow to give thanks, remem- 
ber as an important part of our blessings, the un- 
locked door to learning at Morton School. 

MC: -—— has a serious side to his char- 
acter as well as the light-hearted one with which 
we are acquainted. Today, in his own way, 
wishes to remind us of one of the things for which 
we in America should be especially thankful. 


——: When my presidential candidate lost 
the election, I was very disappointed. I sent a 
letter to Governor Stevenson expressing my dis- 
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appointment and about a week later, much to my 
surprise, I received this reply to my letter. 


November 11, 1952 
Dear -——_—. 

I wish to thank you for your letter and tell 
you how deeply I appreciate the support which 
you gave me in the campaign. 

With the help and inspiration of so many 
friends like you, we fought hard for the prin- 
ciples in which we believe. I hope you will be 
numbered in the continuing effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Adlai E. Stevenson 


Now after sharing that letter, don’t you 
realize the importance of our country’s party 
system? The vital feature of our party system is 
that it is a two party system. If we had three or 
more parties seriously competing for power, our 
whole government and politics would be differ- 
ent from what they are today. If we had a one 
party system, we would live in a dictatorship 
country where everything goes to the government 
and nothing to its inhabitants. In our country we 
can vote for any candidate on any ticket—be it 


Republican, Democratic, Socialist, or Prohibi- 
tionist. 

After twenty years under Democratic rule, 
the Republicans have once again taken office. 
After twenty years of being on the offense, the 
Democrats must now play the defense. 

So you see, we have the party system of our 
government for which to be thankful. We should 
be thankful we live in a democracy where the 
people have a say so, and not in a totalitarian 
country. 

MC: For this and the other things which 
have been mentioned, as well as the numerous 
things which have not been mentioned here, we 
should give thanks on this Thanksgiving Day. 

- will direct us in a closing thought. 

A closing thought: - original two minute 
talk ended with Ellen Isabella Tupper’s poem 
THANKSGIVING. 

MC: As the faith of our forefathers was 
shown in their thankfulness to God, may we also 
show our thankfulness at this season by joining 
together in the singing of “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

(Dismissal of the assembly by the Student 
Council President.) 


A well-planned school assembly provides certain desirable educational experi- 
ences that cannot be provided as well through any other means. 


Are Sehool Assembly Programs 


“Missing The Boat”? 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL recently re- 

ported that assemblies had been eliminated 

from his school’s program. Pressed for de- 
tails, he went on to explain that appropriate pro- 
grams had been difficult to arrange, that faculty 
members had been indifferent, and that problems 
concerning the students’ general citizenship had 
been serious. 


The situation described above is not, of 
course, unique. Many schools are experiencing 
these and related problems. How might they be 
solved? 


As a first consideration, it must be recognized 
that the school assembly can provide certain de- 
sirable educational experiences that cannot be 
provided as well through any other means. The 
assembly is generally the only activity which in- 
cludes the entire student body in one place at 
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one time. Here, then, is a wonderful opportunity 
to develop unity and group loyalty, to encour- 
age desirable audience habits; to provide a labor- 
atory for the promotion of esprit-de-corps and 
group morale. Here, too, is the opportunity to 
extend and enrich the work of the classroom—to 
orient students to the school’s curricular offer- 
ings; to broaden present interests and to awaken 
new ones; to challenge individuals and groups to 
prepare programs and activities worthy of a 
showing before their peers. 

If the assembly is to assist in achieving these 
and many other objectives which might be enum- 
erated, it cannot be regarded as it is in some 
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solely as a “breather”—as a relief 
from the regular classroom routine which stu- 
dents and teachers are free to take or leave as 
they wish. Rather, it must be a planned, care- 
fully organized, integrated part of the total life 
of the school. This point of view is suggestive of 
desirable policies governing assemblies which in 
turn should do much to eliminate the kinds of 
problems mentioned above. Some of the more 
important policies would include the following: 


institutions 


1. Assemblies should be attended by all stu- 
dents and faculty members. 

2. Since assemblies should rightfully be an 
integral part of the school’s curriculum, it fol- 
lows that the audience should be prepared or 
oriented in advance of the program. 

3. By the same token, a follow-up of assem- 
bly programs should always be made. Discus- 
sion, analysis, and evaluation are especially 
worthwhile follow-up activities. 

4. In order that maximum benefit might be 
derived from past experience, written records of 
programs, including evaluation, should be care- 
fully prepared. 


5. Overall responsibility for the planning of 
assembly programs should be vested in a student- 
faculty committee. Such a committee should 
play a major role in proposing the year’s sched- 
ule and in taking the necessary steps to insure 
that each program is carefully and thoroughly 
prepared well in advance of its scheduled date. 


In planning the year’s program, the following 
are among the kinds of assemblies which merit 
the committee’s thoughtful consideration: presen- 
tations by various subject fields (e.g., science, 
speech, social studies); presentations by clubs 
and other school organizations; patriotic observ- 


ances; musical programs (including some in 
which the audience participates) ; drama; presen- 
tation of awards; athletic and “pep” assemblies 
(variety is especially important here) ; installa- 
tion of student officers; student and faculty 
talent; and presentations by civic leaders and 
eroups. 


Schools which have honestly and earnestly 
attempted to give their assembly programs the 
consideration they rightfully merit have generally 
found satisfactory answers to the problems most 
often reported. Certainly an activity with the 
rich potential of the school assembly deserves no 
less in every school. 
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What You Need 











ALGEBRA GAME 

“Algebro” is a classroom game for teachers 
of algebra which has been invented and is being 
marketed by Charles W. Crombie, an Oregon 
teacher living at Hood River. 

The new game is designed to help algebra 
teachers teach signed numbers and can accom- 
modate 36 pupils at one time. It’s a kind of 
mental bingo containing 324 different problems. 
Crombie indicates that the game has aroused 
considerable response on the East Coast and was 
recently demonstrated before the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics——Oregon Educa- 
tional Journal 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 

The Charles Beseler Co. has published a 
brochure, “Opening the Door to the Mind.” This 
informative folder, packed with pictures, shows 
how teaching can be more effective with the 
Beseler Vu-Lyte Opaque Projector. It illustrates 
and explains the Vacumatic Platen, that holds 
copy flat without need for pasting and mounting; 
the Feed-O-Matic Conveyor, that feeds new copy 
in and ejects the old automatically; the Pointex 
Projection Pointer, the built-in optical device 
that throws on the screen a movable arrow of 
light which the operator can direct without leav- 
ing his place beside the projector, and many 
other helpful features. Chas. Beseler Co., 60 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


FOLKLORE BOOKLET FOR SCHOOLS 

An American Folklore and Legend Map in 38 
brilliant colors is now available for classroom 
use. The booklet was prepared by John Dukes 
McKee and contains more than 100 characters 
of the 48 states. Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, 
Executive Secretary National Conference Ameri- 
can Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. One copy each to teach- 
ers and librarians at 50c per copy. Other folk- 
lore materials included free, if requested.—Ohio 
Schools 


PLAYS RELEASED 

Several plays have been released by the Eld- 
ridge Publishing Co. Included in the list are 
“Freedom’s Star,” “Hessie of the Hills,” “As 
Pretty Does,” ‘Petticoat Handicap,” ‘Publicity 
On the Fifteenth,” “The Phantom Postman,” “Out 
of the Mist,” “The Heart of the Forest,” “He 
Said He Was ‘Santa’,” “Two Dates for Tonight,” 
“Wonder Boy.” The Eldridge Publishing Co. has 
offices at Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colorado. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for Deeember 








December brings faster tempo and excitement 
in activities. Assembly programs emphasize 
the spiritual heritage Americans possess in lit- 
erature and history. The climax comes with 
Christmas, the heyday of all holidays. 


Pageantry and other forms of drama make 
December programs the outstanding presenta- 
tions of the year. Candlelighting services, Santa 
Claus pageants, and adaptations of the Christmas 
message are synonymous with activities of the 
holiday season. 


PAGEANTS 


In recent years, pageantry is being revived. 
Originally the term was used for the English 
miracle plays. The stage was a huge wooden 
structure consisting of two floors with rooms. 
This crude platform was drawn through the 
streets. 


Later, pageant was used to describe a style 
of English play depicting an allegorical spectacle. 
It was performed for celebrations honoring a 
sovereign’s visit or birthday. At Ann Boleyn’s 
coronation, four hundred years ago, a pageant 
contained scenes showing Apollo and the Muses. 
Castle scenes showing the growth of knighthood 
and England’s power were emphasized. 


During the Tudor and Elizabethan periods, 
pageantry was popular. Elaborate civic pageants 
were revived in the early part of this century. 
In America, the first was staged at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, about fifty years ago. The history 
of our nation was displayed with dancing, songs, 
and processions intermingled with short dramatic 
sketches written especially for the occasion. 


In 1914, patriotic pageants were first produced 
at the London Theater. The recent coronation 
of Elizabeth II was marked with pomp and pag- 
eantry and seems to climax the love that Britons 
have for customs and formality. 


Americans enjoy pageants. Thousands at- 
tend the Tournament of Roses, the Mardi Gras, 
the Easter and the Christmas, outdoor and in- 
door pageants. Cecil B. DeMille has attained fame 
for his production of the motion picture pageants, 
King of Kings, Quo Vadis, and the Crusades. 


Like drama, the aim of pageantry is to uplift 
the soul. This is the chief objective of all dra- 
matic productions. A poorly written play, im- 
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properly staged, neither challenges nor inspires 
an audience. 


A pageant has a loose plot while a play tells 
a definite story relating the conflicts of one or 
more individuals. In the pageant, various scenes 
or episodes are loosely connected by spoken con- 
tinuity. Any one scene can be omitted without 
detriment to the pageant itself. In the well 
written play, a single happening cannot be omit- 
ted. 


The plot of a pageant is made up of prologue, 
epilogue, music, spoken narrative, dances, and 
allegorical or symbolic forms. 


A pageant can be staged outdoors and in- 
doors. Large community pageants are always 
staged outdoors. School programs are staged in- 
doors. 


Indoor pageantry takes place on a stage which 
the audience faces or a central space around 
which the audience sits. Curtains or a cyclorama 
of neutral color is best. Artifical scenery 
should be avoided. Chicken-wire interwoven 
with twigs of fir is an effective setting. 


Stairs on which persons ascend or descend in 
profile are better than having actors coming 
down aisles. 


Balconies at either side of the stage can be 
used for rows of angels dressed in pastels or 
richer colors. Golden halos will help to blend 
the hues. 


A pageant needs more cooperation than any 
form of drama. A good plan is to determine the 
theme first. Pamphlets, books, historical data 
should be read. If the pageant is to commemor- 
ate an anniversary, centennial or famous person, 
material must be collected. 


In the Christmas pageant, the underlying 
purpose is either spiritual or ethical truth; simi- 
lar to brotherhood, charity, or truth. 


The pageant needs more participants and is 
more spectacular than a.parade. It has a theme 
which deals with history or truth made concrete 
through symbolical characters. 


The spoken word is not an integral part in 
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the pageant. Strongest appeal comes from the 
melodic sense of color scheme and group action. 

Characterizations require strong type individ- 
uals. Contrasts must be worked out in ages, 
sexes, action, and numbers. The elimination of 
any speech which does not develop the action is 
imperative. Above all the principle, “sight first: 
hearing afterwards,” is true but give the mob 
something to say or they will present the im- 
pression of frozen images. 

Thus, the pageant is episodical and dramatic 
in construction, historical in content, educational 
and social in production. 

Dancing, music, costume, art, and lights are 
necessary for a good pageant but willing co- 
operative participants make the whole program 
worthwhile. 


RITUALS, CEREMONIALS, AND 
SYMBOLIC PROGRAMS 


Symbolic programs, rituals, and ceremonials 
are impressive forms of drama and pupils seem 
to enjoy them. More simple in form than the 
pageant, they employ symbolism and group ef- 
fect combined with action and dialogue as is 
noted in play structure. 























Tonigts.. 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1953-1954 IS: 


HOW SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK .. 
(Extra Copies to the same school} 
SET OF SPEECHES 4 
(Extra Copies to the some school} 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
DEBATE REVIEW 
OERATE TE CARDS 2.22... ice: 


. $3.35 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the ‘Debate Review." 
PRICE Saraereen eee $6.85 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
offer for $1.00 additional) 
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Popular types for the school assembly are 
anniversary celebrations, installations, and dedi- 
cations. These programs portray a given theme 
as patriotism, loyalty, and honesty. Responsive 
readings with other features added as: dialogues, 
simple sketches, processionals, and speeches. The 
Thespian initiation is a candle lighting ceremon- 
ial combining these features. 


The program should be carefully planned for 
the occasion and truly express the theme and 
purpose. The principle of unity, structure, sus- 
pense and climax must be observed. A well- 
lighted stage and adequate settings are requisites. 
Simplicity does not mean carelessness in prepara- 
tion or production. The participants need to be 
carefully selected and details worked out in ad- 
vance. 


Emotional symbols are the Cross and the 
Flag. They need to be used with reverence and 
come at the climax of a program. 


Dramatic Interpretation 


Dramatic interpretation has many possibili- 
ties. The character comes to life; the interpreter 
reveals his own conception by his speech, voice, 
acting, or artistic work. This stimulates the im- 
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agination of the listener. He creates the charac- 
ter in his own mind. 


Dramatic effects create interest and inspira- 
tion. Pictures help to illustrate a theme. Simple 
lighting effects are created by using small flash- 
lights for candles, colored lights, and a well- 
placed spotlight. A table is covered with cotton 
print or tapestry. The picture is the center of 
interest. Two or three related objects are placed 
near it. The narrator explains their meaning. 


In large audiences, a projector, or any visual 
aid device may be substituted for the picture. 
Don Froese, senior of Enid High School, planned 
and produced an entire Christmas program. 
As pictures were shown on the screen he nar- 
rated the Christmas story. A chorus sung car- 
ols and soft organ music helped to give the de- 
sired effect. 


A picture of the Wise Men can be shown while 
brief cuttings from Ben Hur are read. The scrip- 
ture reading on this assembly would be Matthew 
2:1-12. 

A medieval castle painted as a backdrop with 
a gauze curtain placed in front to give depth will 
emphasize Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.’”’ At 
the side, spotlight the chalice. A recent book, 
The Silver Chalice by Costain, will furnish inspi- 
ration for the script writers. 


In the dramatic interpretation, the reader may 
sit at the side. He may be costumed to submerge 
his personality. He should not be placed in the 
center of the stage. 


Readings should be cut with care so that they 
are not too long. The movement must be fast 
or the desired effect will be lost. It takes time 
to learn the art of interpretation. The director 
should start the pupils rehearsing three weeks 
before the presentation date. 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY | 


Journalism Department 


Suggested Scripture: I John 2:1-17 


An interest in the school yearbook will devel- 
op if an assembly program is presented early in 
the year. 

Pageantry is suggested for this activity. The 
theme is Christmas Gifts to Our High School. 

The coronation of the yearbook queen is the 
first number. Heralds and all pageantry props 
are initiated. Buglers announce and the staff 
are the attendants. 


Then the gifts representing different sections 
of the yearbook, as the dolls or toys, are pre- 
sented. 
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From life-size Christmas wrapped boxes, toys 
come to life. The sophomore section might be a 
doll-like ballet dancer; the junior, a clown who 
does fancy roller skating or acrobatic stunts. The 
senior, a dignified doll in graduation cap and 
gown, gives a snappy, machinelike speech. 

This assembly has unlimited adaptability for 
fun and the year book staff will be enthusiastic. 
The yearbook staff at Classen High School, Okla- 
homa City, presents their annual assembly in 
December. 


STAR ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm - 19 


A star assembly is easily produced in De- 
cember. The science department shows a star 
map or explains how a telescope works. 


“Stars of the Summer Night,” is easily learned 
by a quartette. “Evening Star up Yonder,” a 
Danish song, would be a good vocal number. 
Wagner wrote “Evening Star,” a good piano 
solo number, and “Star Dust” is an appropriate 
song. If the theme is Christmas, “Star of the 
East” should be used. 

Star legends are interesting and a wealth of 
star lore is available. The numbers should be 
brief. A star story by Henry Van Dyke, “The 
Other Wise Man” can be used for older groups. 
Only a synopsis is appropriate. 

“Following the Star,” picturing the three wise 
men, will be fitting climax. If presented as a 
tableau in beauty and color, the number is espe- 
cially effective. ‘The chorus could sing, “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are,” as the scene darkens; 
the Christmas star shines brighter and the story 
of Christ is read from Luke 2:1-20. 


PLAY ASSEMBLY 
Thespians or Drama Department 


During the early part of December, the first 
three-act play is presented. Generally, the play 
production staff is seldom honored. They can 
plan various ways to show their work in the 
producing of a play. This device also boosts at- 
tendance. 


A contrast of old-fashioned melodrama and a 
five-minute skit is an advertising technique. 

The old drammer—actors saying and doing as 
they feel—is fun. The cast is aged father and 
mother and Little Nell, their daughter. Then, as 
always, the corkscrew mustachioed villain and 
the hero are included. 


Scene one is Ye old homestead. Nell’s family 
is in dire need. The villian holds the mortgages 
and threatens to foreclose. 
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Scene two: Nell looks for a letter from a miss- 
ing uncle; it never comes. The hero is sorry but 
drouth has killed his cattle and crops. He 
sympathizes. 


Scene Three: The villain demands Nell’s hand; 
he gets violent. The hero arrives; they fight or 
duel. The villain leaves cursing. (In pantomime). 


Scene Four: The fatal hour when the mortgage 
is due, is at hand. The villain gloats and raves 
at “me proud beauty.” The hero rushes in with 
a letter from his lost Uncle Goldmine. It is a 
check to pay the mortgage. The villain is 
“foiled again;’” Nell gasps “My Hero” and then 
faints. 

The emcee should then present the main 
characters in the cast of the school play. He can 
prepare a short speech on the contrasts of the 
old and new. 


The characters of the old mellerdrammer are 
on the left side of stage while the others are on 
the right. Five minutes of the scheduled play 
can be presented. The curtain always closes on 
the high point. The last five minutes of the act 
II is always a good skit for the assembly. 


CAROL FESTIVAL 
All-School Assembly 


The festival is a folk or community celebra- 
tion not formulated nor necessarily dramatic. 
The audience participates in the program. It is 
generally staged annually in relation to com- 
munity life. Thus, this program can be the out- 
standing feature of the holiday season as it is in 
Enid Schools. 


Much time is spent for its preparation under 
the direction of Miss Maurine Morrow, super- 
visor of vocal music. Jeannette Ice and Olive 
Bray, music directors of the junior high schools, 
arrange dramatic episodes and special numbers 
as the nativity scene or angel chorus. 


In the school assembly program, the emcee, 
or master of ceremonies, is an important factor 
in the success of the program. He must be fa- 
miliar with the history of the carols and relate 
incidents concerning these songs. 


School reference books furnish facts about 
the history of the carols. Different students may 
be used to tell the history. Skits can show the 
history. In the thirteenth century, Francis of 
Assisi is credited with originating carols. He 
used them to tell the Christmas story. 


Festive carols indicate earlier origins and 
were used as themes for processions, carnivals, 
and masques. 


Everyone should participate in the singing of 
the carols. Dramatizations are enjoyed, especial- 
ly ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient are.” “Good King 
Wenceslas” tells the story of how a good king 
aided a peasant. A modern touch can be a camp 
scene with soldiers singing “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas.” 


“I saw Mama Kissin’ Santa Claus” is good 
song for introducing humor. 


Lovely tableaux can be worked out for special 
musical numbers. “The Nativity” by Kimball 
contains a series of tableaux with music. When 
presented behind a net to give depth, it is very 
effective. 


Both vocal and instrumental numbers can 
intersperse the carols. A portion of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol can be dramatized. 


A different closing may be used. “Silent 
Night” was one of Mme Schumann-Heink’s fa- 
vorite songs. At the close of her funeral service 
the clear bugle notes of “Taps,” sounded. From 
a harp and a cello came the soft strains of “Si- 
lent Night.” A recording of Schumann-Heink 
“Silent Night” can be preceded by the story as 
“Taps” are played, the program closes with mu- 
sicians softly playing or singing the song. 
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Papier-Machine Is Fun 


Papier-mache is one of the most satisfac- 
tory mediums for the constructive phase of crea- 
tive activity. 


When questioned, teachers who do not use it 
say they avoid it because: (1) they have not had 
personal experience with it; (2) it is messy; (3) 
they think it is too time-consuming. 


The objection that papier-mache work is too 
time consuming usually comes from teachers in 
traditional or semitraditional schools who are 
hampered by inflexible programs and courses of 
study. However, if the activity is correlated 
with other subjects, periods allocated to English, 
reading, social studies, and sharing may be used 
as well as art and free time periods.—Marion 
McKemma, The Grade Teacher 


Science Classes Vie With 


Hot-Rods, Space Ships 


An increasing number of boys and girls, sur- 
rounded by the “gadget science” of hot-rods, 
atomic ray guns, and space ships, are passing up 
their school science programs because they think 
the classes are dull. 


Science teachers hope to remedy this through 
the 1954 program of science achievement awards 
which will open this month, according to Robert 
H. Carleton, executive secretary of the NEA’s 
National Science Teachers Association. 


The annual awards program, conducted by 
NSTA, is open to junior and senior high school 
science students in public, private, and parochial 
schools. The Association will also give recogni- 
tion awards to science teachers for outstanding 
work. 


Information about the awards program may 
be obtained from NSTA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.—The School Execu- 
tive 


Art Association Has New Bulletin 


Of interest to school administrators generally 
and to art teachers in particular, the research 
bulletin, “Art Education at the Junior High 
School Level” has been published by The Eastern 
Arts Association, offices at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa.—Ohio Schools 
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1000 Years of Printing 
Now Being Celebrated 


This year marks the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of the printing of the first books. These 
books—nine classical Chinese works—first ap- 
peared in July, 953, shortly after the invention of 
printing in China. 

They were sponsored by a famous Chinese 
statesman, Feng Tao, who appealed directly to 
the emperor he was serving. “During the Han 
dynasty,” he wrote to the emperor, “the classics 
were engraved on stone tablets. If they should 
be edited, engraved upon wood and printed, this 
would be a great benefit for the study of liter- 
ature.” 

Printing in China preceded Gutenberg’s in- 
vention by almost 500 years——The Texas Out- 
look 


Educational TV Station 


The world’s first educational TV station went 
on the air in Houston, Texas, on May 25. After 
a month of delays caused by late-arriving equip- 
ment, the University of Houston’s KUHT, VHF 
Channel 8, made its first telecast. The station 
went on with 15,000 watts video power and 
7,500 audio.—Education Summary 


Periodicals Promote Dramatics 


The Technical Developments Project of the 
American Educational Theatre Association is 
compiling a list of periodicals whose editors are 
willing to print original articles on technical 
theatre production as practiced on the secondary 
school and local dramatics group levels. 

Such articles would aid in improving the qual- 
ity of dramatic productions on those levels. 
Additional information may be obtained from 
Miss Camilla McMillan, Technical Educational 
Theatre Association, Mason City Unit Schools, 
Mason City, Illinois 


Traffic Problems Are Many 


Traffic snarls around the junior high school 
that marred the beginning and end of the school 
day were sometimes due to the fact that resi- 
dents new to the community taking their chil- 
dren to and from school weren’t familiar with 
the rules and routes. Tackling the problem along 
with the local police, the Student Council hit up- 
on the plan of mailing, before the start of school, 
a copy of the local traffic map to each new resi- 
dent.—Public Relations Newsletter 
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American Philatelic Congress 


The American Philatelic Congress is a non- 
profit corporation with the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
office at Kutztown, Pa. 


The Congress is now beginning its nineteenth 
year. From 1935 to 1952, inclusive, it has issued 
eighteen Congress books which contain more than 
two hundred and fifty articles about stamps, 
postmarks, and postal history. More than one 
hundred and fifty writers have contributed their 
articles without remuneration. Many of these 
writers have written for the first time.—Weekly 
Philatelic Gossip 


Bird Clubs 


The National Audubon Society is happy to co- 
operate with schools in establishing Audubon 
Junior Clubs devoted to the study of nature, with 
particular reference to birds. The society fur- 
nishes extensive materials to be used in nature 
study in schools. 


Any group of ten or more children with an 
adult leader may form a club. The club fee is 
$1, and in addition each child pays 15c dues. For 
further information, write to Audubon Junior 
Clubs, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28.—The Mass- 
achusetts Teacher 


Sportsmanship Supreme 


Promoting sportsmanship, learning yells, and 
cheering the team are the aims of the newly re- 
organized Williston, North Dakota, High School 
Pep Club. Planning the pep assemblies spon- 
sored by this club is the work of a group from 
the student council.—Student Life 


P.-T. A. Aids Education 


A stress on moral and spiritual education in 
the home, school and community is contained in 
the program aid of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers distributed all over the coun- 
try this Fall. 


According to Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, of 
Providence, R. I., president of the national con- 
gress, the organization feels that changes in 
American life have demanded a new understand- 
ing of what moral and spiritual values mean and 
that unusual hazards to healthy moral and spirit- 
ual growth beset young people. 

The plan developed as a result of admission 
from youths themselves that they had not had 
enough help in learning how to get along with 
others and in finding a purpose for life. 


HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING CO, 
swaremanncer DALLAS TEXAS ro tox ton 


The program aid discourages devotion to ma- 
terialistic standards of success. It also contains 


sections on how teachers can help.—VEA News 
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__[low Le Do It 


A LEARNING HIGH SCHHOL 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The program I am describing took place in a 
growing town of approximately ten thousand 
people. The community had experienced an in- 
flux of industry, which showed signs of perma- 
nence, and as a result the workers were establish- 
ing homes and roots within the community. 


The High School had been conducting active 
programs in shop and home-making. Many of 
the twelfth grade students had, during the sum- 
mer, been employed in new construction and as 
helpers in their homes. The shop teacher had 
been in the process of building a new home for 
himself during the summer months and had com- 
pleted it to the point where the decorating and 
interior finishing were all that remained. The 
teacher had employed some of the local students 
to assist him. 


In the first fall sessions there seemed to be a 
desire on the part of the students to do more 
than routine ship work, and so the shop teacher 
opened his class to discussion. From the group 
discussion the teacher formed the following con- 
clusions: (1) the class wanted to construct some- 
thing on their own; (2) they wanted to do the 
planning of the project; (3) the project would 
have to be completed during the school year. 

The shop teacher and home-making teacher 
held a conference and as a result called a joint 
meeting of the boys and girls of the twelfth 
grade shop and home economics classes. The 
shop teacher offered to allow the group to com- 
pletely finish two rooms in his new home. The 
students selected the rooms they wished to dec- 
orate as a group, and they decided upon the 
living room and kitchen. The shop teacher and 
his wife then met with the group and explained 
the general plan they had decided to follow for 
these two rooms. 

The students selected a master planning group 
from members of each class who would guide the 
work. Then the shop boys divided themselves 
into groups of workers, according to ability and 
aptitude for type of task. One group did the 
planning and drawing, another the carpentry 
work, another the electrical work. One group 
made some furniture, some worked on the dec- 
orating, etc. They even composed a small book- 
let giving the housewife some cooking hints and 
short cuts in homemaking. 

All of this activity took place in their assigned 
periods. The group, however, put in many after 
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school hours on their own accord. The cost of 
materials was taken care of by a budget set up 
by the shop teacher who informed the students 
of the amount of money he had allowed for each 
room. 

The students took complete responsibility, 
and their interest increased as the work pro- 
gressed. There was an increasing amount of 
pride in work well done and the group gave 
credit to individuals who did outstanding work. 
The students were very cooperative and a spirit 
of class unity was developed. 

As a final activity, the finished house was 
opened to the school and public for display. The 
community showed a great deal of interest and 
the local papers gave the students a fine com- 
pliment in their presentation of pictures and 
news. 

The most important feature of this activity 
was that the students felt they had, (1) learned 
skills that they would not have learned in ordi- 
nary class work; (2) a chance to apply their 
knowledge; (3) a definite feeling of achievement; 
(4) received what is commonly called “practical 
education”; and (5) achieved a high respect for 
the individual abilities and personalities of their 
fellow workers.—Donald T. Meikle, Flatrock High 
School, Flatrock, Michigan 


MAGAZINE SALES AND CARNIVAL HELP 
FINANCE LIGHTING PROJECT 


Millington High School is the only school of 
its size in the area which does not have a lighted 
football field. In order to keep up with the re- 
cent trends in playing night ball games, it was 
decided by the school (administration, faculty, 
and students) and the people of the community 
that this important situation must be remedied. 

The movement began with a joint meeting of 
the community council and representatives of 
the school. After a thorough analysis of the sit- 
uation, a long range plan for financing the light- 
ing program was formulated. It was agreed that 
the community council would raise fifty percent 
of the funds and the school would be responsible 
for the remainder. 

I won’t go into the manner in which the coun- 
cil proposed to finance their share. However, 
the school through its representatives, the stu- 
dent council, investigated possible projects which 
would be feasible in undertaking this tremen- 
dous task. Through communications by the stu- 
dent secretary with nearby schools who faced a 
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similar problem, many suggestions were placed 
before the council. In addition to several minor 
projects, it was decided that the two major pro- 
jects would be a magazine sale and all-school 
carnival. 

This all began in the spring of 1950, the spring 
before I came to Millington. 

In November of 1950 the lighting project be- 
gan with a student assembly in which the repre- 
sentative of the Curtis Circulation Company ex- 
plained to the students (grade 7-12) the methods 
of salesmanship and procedure to follow in se- 
curing subscriptions and the accounting involved. 


The student council organized the entire stu- 
dent body. One captain for the boys and another 
for the girls in each class were delegated with the 
responsibility of accepting the money from each 
student on his team and keeping a daily running 
account of each student’s sales. As incentives 
towards more sales, several contests between the 
teams were thought of. 


The students were very eager throughout the 
drive and after the ten day period of intensive 
salesmanship, the results were much more fa- 
vorable than was at first anticipated. The in- 
terest in the magazine drive mounted each year 
and during the past year (I was faculty adviser 
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the past two years) every student took an active 
part in this project. 

The initiative of the student council and en- 
tire student body was evidenced by their setting 
up the entire program themselves. During the 
first year of the sale, there were only a few 
errors in taking subscriptions. The students 
learned by their previous experiences, and no 
errors were reported this past year. Not one 
customer was inconvenienced due to student in- 
ability to follow instructions. Another factor 
which demonstrated student acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities was illustrated when the final fi- 
nancial tabulation showed an accurate account- 
ing of all money. 

The other major project, the all-school car- 
nival, began in the spring of 1951. Again stu- 
dent initiative, self reliance, and responsibility 
were demonstrated. In their advisory groups, 
the students planned a wide variety of carnival 
booths. The gym was decorated beautifully with 
each group attempting to outdo the others in 
original designs and ornate concoctions. In addi- 
tion to individual student participation, the shop 
and art classes did an outstanding job. This un- 
dertaking proved to be another tremendous suc- 
cess. 

The lighting program project began in the 
fall of 1950, and this fall the students’ dreams of 
having an adequately lighted football field (and 
baseball diamond) will be realized. 

It certainly was a privilege to work with 
these people in these projects. I must admit 
when we started three years ago, I had doubts 
about how long the program would drag on. I 
learned from these experiences that if the stu- 
dents have needs which can be satisfied (in this 
case by their own efforts), they certainly are a 
very capable group—Richard D. Olson, Milling- 
ton High School, Millington, Michigan 


EXTRACURRICULAR COMMITTEES 
FOR TEACHERS 


A school with 1,800 pupils and seventy-four 
faculty members is very likely to have personnel 
problems. Departmental barriers mean_ that 
teachers are apt to become really wel! acquainted 
only with members of their particular subject- 
matter groups. There is danger, as well, that 
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with so many teachers the individuality of each 
teacher may not be exploited, with the result 
that many who might have been led into creative 
artistry plod along—good old three-fifteeners! 

And that is why extracurricular committees 
came into being at Kirby-Smith Junior High 
School in Jacksonville, Fla. 

The committees are extracurricular in the 
sense that they deal with problems not provi- 
ded for in the official schedule, and that work on 
them is done on the ‘“teacher’s time”’—not on 
“school time.” A committee develops in response 
to a “gripe” (verbalized need). When two or 
three complain about the same thing a committee 
is born. The principal assigns it a title and adds 
it to the agenda. 

At the first staff meeting of the year the list 
of committees is presented to the faculty with a re- 
quest that they register for first, second, and 
third choices. While a teacher is expected to serve 
on only one committee, a second and a third 
choice assure everyone a chance to deal with a 
problem in which he is already interested. When 
registration is completed department heads in- 
spect the lists and equalize memberships accord- 
ing to need. 

Current committees are fire drill, pupils’ hand- 
book, teachers’ rest room, teachers’ handbook, 
student council and pupil welfare, health, first 
aid, teacher welfare, and audio-visual aids. At 
the end of the first year of this plan we noted that 
each committee had been active, and could cite 
definite evidence of accomplishment. Our school 
is a better community because the committees 
have been working. 

Going back a bit, the result of choices is an 
invigorating mixup of staff members. Depart- 
ment barriers disappear. At the first committee 
meeting the members often have only one thing in 
common—a problem about which they all want 
to do something. However, working together 
makes firmer friendships than playing together. 
Before the year is over, greeting acquaintances 
have become good friends, understanding and re- 
specting one another’s qualities. 

A second important result is the fact that de- 
finite needs which concerned the whole school 
were brought into the open and dealt with by the 
committees. 


No committee makes a formal report at staff 
meeting. For that reason there is no incentive to 
make a_ superficial good showing before the 
group. The only report received from any com- 
mittee is the impact of its accomplishment upon 
the well-being of the school community. 

The only reward that comes to any member of 
a committee is that he saw something to be done, 
accepted the doing as his personal responsibility, 
and given the opportunity, backed up his insight 
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with his energy.—Teresa Riddle and Louise 
Rhoads in Journal of Florida Education Associa- 
tion; The Clearing House 


TELEPHONE COURTESY 
IS STRESSED 


A class of ten students in Office Practice dur- 
ing their senior year in high school studied the 
importance of the telephone in the business of- 
fice. Their studies included proper methods of 
answering the telephone, methods of communi- 
cating messages, and methods of making friends 
through the use of the telephone. 

While summarizing the study it was pointed 
out that many of the undesirable practices the 
students were learning to correct were being 
used by many of the students in the school and 
by the townspeople, but that most people didn’t 
realize that their telephone manners were poor. 

One of the students suggested that the weak- 
nesses could be pointed out to the other students 
through the use of a skit during an assembly 
program. The class had made practice telephone 
calls such as they would make in a business of- 
fice and felt that it would be easy to use typical 
telephone calls as the basis for a skit. 

Another student suggested that the telephone 
company might have suggestions for presenting 
such a program since the class had used pam- 
phlets published by the telephone company while 
studying usage. 

Both suggestions met with enthusiasm from 
the class and some of the students volunteered 
to visit the business office of the telephone com- 
pany for information, to ask the principal of the 
high school about the possibility of having such 
an assembly program, and to draw up ideas for 
a skit or skits to be used. 

At the next meeting of the class the volunteers 
reported that time could be arranged for an as- 
sembly program if a week’s notice were given to 
the principal’s office. The two students who 
visited the telephone company reported that the 
manager of the local office had provided addi- 
tional pamphlets for use in developing a skit and 
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had suggested the showing of a film to be fur- 
nished by the telephone company at no charge. 
They presented the descriptions of the various 
films available and noted the two recommended 
by the manager of the telephone company as be- 
ing especially good in pointing out good tele- 
phone manners. 

The students who had outlined a skit pre- 
sented their ideas to the class, and the class 
agreed they would like to use both a ski and a 
film for the program. They learned that the 
film they were most interested in would last only 
25 minutes and that a short skit might also be 
presented in the 50-minute period allowed. The 
film, “Telephone Courtesy” was in the form of 
a story about a company in which the employees 
learned how to make friends for the company 
through proper use of the telephone. The skit 
would illustrate proper usage of the phone by 
high school students. 

Class time was used to decide the date of the 
program and to choose committees to order the 
film; to arrange for the assembly of the students; 
and to write the script for the skit. The first 
committee requested the use of the film in writ- 
ing for a date four weeks from the date of the 
class. They asked for the film for a two day 
period in order that the class might preview the 
film and provide a smooth running program. 

The second committee arranged for the date 
and hour of the assembly :at the principal’s of- 
fice and also arranged for the use of the stage 
and for a person to run the school’s projector. 
The remaining committee wrote a script and pre- 
sented it to the class for criticism. 

All of the members took part in the program 
as actors in the skit, announcer, or as stage man- 
agers. The activity was successful because each 
member of the class took part in the planning 
and in the presentation. 

Since it was their program they felt respon- 
sible for its success and each one did his part in 
presenting suggestions, criticizing constructively, 
gathering and applying information and in the 
final presentation before the school assembly. 
The students. had practice in interviewing per- 
sons in authority as well as in appearing before 
large groups, and found that enthusiasm and co- 
operation are great aids in doing a job well.— 
Rosemary Cummins, High School, Escanaba, 
Michigan 
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Com ed. y Cues 


Served Him Right 
Billy: Mother, Bobby broke a window! 
Mother: That’s terrible. How did he do it? 
Billy: I threw a rock at him and he ducked. 
—Ex. 





Helpful Counsel 


A little boy was sitting behind a bald-headed 
man at church, who was scratching the fringe 
of hair on one side of his bald pate. The old 
gentleman kept it up so long that at last the 
little boy became interested, and, leaning over, 
said: 

“Say, mister, you’ll never catch him there. 
Why don’t you run him out in the open?”’—Ex. 


Teeth Tell Age 


“How do you tell the age of a chicken?” 
“By the teeth.” 

“But chickens don’t have teeth.” 

“No, but I do.”—Ex. 


The Whole Truth 


Salesman: Is your mother home, Sonny? 

Sonny: Yes, sir. 

Salesman (after knocking several times): I 
thought you said she was home. 

Sonny: She is, but we don’t live here.—Ex. 


What Do You Think? 


On a pleasant afternoon a salesman rapped at 
the screen door of a house and noticed that just 
inside a small boy was painfully practicing his 
piano lesson. 

“Sonny,” inquired the salesman, 
mother at home?” 

The boy scowled and answered: “Do you think 
I’d be doing this if she wasn’t?”—Miss. Educ. 
Advance 


“is your 


Savings? 

The three men in a smoking compartment of 
a train were discussing the vagaries of men. One 
said, “I know a man who writes a very small 
hand to save ink.” 

Another said, “A friend of my father always 
stops the clock at night to save wear and tear on 
it.” 

“Your men are spendathrifts,” said the third. “I 
know an old man who won’t read the paper be- 
cause, he says, it wears out his glasses.’”—Senior 
Scholastic 
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Ever Meet 
A Real ‘Fool’? 


Here is a book that is charm- 


ing, clever, and witty—and at the 


same time serious, authentic and 
inspirational. People young and 
old will find it fascinating reading 
for a spare quarter-hour or for a 
whole evening of leisure. 


Fools and Foolishness 
by 
Harry C. McKown 


Students will enjoy these stories of great men and women of history who 
were called “fools” and whose ideas were called “foolishness.” They will learn 
the secret of greatness from scores of such persons as: John Adams, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, Alexander Graham Bell, Glenn H. Curtiss, Cyrus 
Eugene Field, Benjamin Franklin, Victor Hugo, Thomas Jefferson, Edward Jen- 
ner, Rudyard Kipling, Charles A. Lindbergh, Abraham Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell, Florence Nightingale, Lester Pfister, Charles P. Steinmetz, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, James Watt, Eli Whitney, and Ray Lyman Wilbur — men and 
women who refused to follow the crowd, to let other people do their thinking 
for them, or to be shaken in purpose by those who laughed at them and their 
ideas. 


Teachers in any field can use these stories to motivate their subjects and to 
inspire their students to greater effort. Each story is an inspirational talk in 
itself. 


Either for special reference or for casual reading, this book belongs in 
every library. 


Price $3.00---postpaid 
Onder Your Copy Now! 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 


1041 New Hampshire Lawrence, Kansas 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s only occa- 
sionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see one of their reporters, 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do the job more effectively. As the 
author says. “All of the publicity activities described in this book have worked at some 
time and place. They should work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize 
the schools as well as those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 
7 chapters on how to write school news 
» chapters on how to get news stories published 
chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than groans. Mr. 
Horn has written that rarity-—a professional book that is bright and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 
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Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and administrators 
who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals and superin- 
tendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. And since success 
depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, each classroom teacher 
should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination! 


Net professional price, $2.80 
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